




















Che Port Folio. 


BY OLIVER OLDSCHOOL, ESQ. 


Various; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.—CowPer. 


For the Port Folio. 


“ Surplus Religious Influence.” 


A LATE number of The Boston Recorder and Telegraph, 
in acommunication onthe American Home Missionary Socie- 
ty, contains the following inexpressibly modest sentences: 

‘“‘ The whole surplus religious influence in this nation is to 
be found in the New England states and the state of New 
York. If any thing is to be done, therefore, to build up re- 
ligious institutions in the vast valley of the Mississippi, it 
must be done by these states. And something must be done, 
or the inhabitants of that valley, who will soon become the 
majurity of the United States, the seat of political power 
and moral influence, being without the restraints of religion, 
will roll back upon us the contagion of their own infidel prin- 
ciples and immoral habits. These older states owe it to them- 
selves, therefore, as well as to their common country and their 
God, to have compassion on their children in the west, and 
to come forward and bear their part in sustaining the Na- 
tional Society, while it shall extend to the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains the influence of their own beloved institutions.” 

Mark, reader, the New England States and the state of 
New York ought to bear their part in sustaining the Home 
Missionary Society; but that part must be the whole; because 
the whole surplus religious influence of the nation, is to be 
found in these seven states, and it would be unreasonable to 
expect any influence but the surplus to be exported to the 
west. What the other seventeen states have, they must keep 
for home consumption, like their peas, beans, red onions, and 
flour. 
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At the first perusal of the cited paragraph, I felt not a lit- 
tle startled, lest this evidently humble-minded writer had 
claimed too much, and woul thereby dishonour the cause 
which he wished to advocate, It seemed a suspicious circum. 
stance also, that the publication came from Boston, so distin- 
guished for its departure from the faith once delivered to the 
saints. What surplus religious influence, thought I, has Bos- 
ton to part with? Have the five or six orthodox churches in 
that city of the sons of the pilgrims already sufficient re/ig?- 
ous influence to convert the hundred Socinian ministers, 
and semi-Socinian churches of Massachusetts? Have they 
besides this sufficiency of religious influence, a surplus which 
they can spare? 

Some inquiries, moreover, presented themselves in rela- 
tion to the state of New York. She is, indeed, extensive and 
powerful; but can she have any surplusage of religious in- 
fluence? Can she supply all her own western counties with 
able and faithful pastors? Can she induce her New England 
population of more than half a million, to support the cler- 
gymen which are already settled among them? Can all the 
ministers of religion in her metropolis, the London of Ame- 
rica, cause the Sabbath of the Lord to be decently respected 
by half of her hundred thousand citizens? Have the good 
people of Boston ever seen the steam-boat of infidelity in the 

city of New York dragging all her clergy and friends of re- 
ligious order into the Dock? Or have the pious people of 
New York regained the ascendency over public opinion which 
they once enjoyed? 

Such interrogations obtruded into my mind, until I began to 
think that I must have misunderstood the meaning of “ the 
whole surplus religious influence.” Perhaps, thought I, they 
mean by it, all the surplus money of the country, for money is 
often power and influence. Yet it could scarcely be said with 
truth, that the middle and southern, and western states, have 
no money, which they can spare for religious purposes; for 
swarms of New England men are yearly travelling to those 
states with their “ Berlin plate,” and other notions; and they 
surely have too much discretion to travel at their own ex- 
pense without the fair prospect of gain. Besides, they even 
sell their tin wagons when disburthened of their plate, for 
light coachees. Some hundreds of solicitors for bounty to 
national New England institutions, moreover, can testify, 
that they have not found it unprofitable to scour all the ci- 
ties from Philadelphia to New Orleans. Jfoney, therefore, 
cannot be meant. 
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Next it occurred to me, that surplus religious influence 
might mean an over-stock of prayers, zeal, and steady ha- 
bits; but this imagination was soon dashed by the recollec- 
tion, that there arc few papists in New England, and of course 
few that profess to perform works of supererogation. 

Finally, I hit upon the true exegesis of the difficult pas- 
sage, and then all the modesty of it was apparent. Gentle 
reader, this must be the very thing: yes, this surplus of reli- 
gious influence must denote clergymen and candidates for the 
ministry who are not wanted in the nation of New England 
and New York. Now it is well known, that the other states 
in our union have very few surplus preachers, very few the- 
ological teachers who can find no employment in-their own 
region of country. But it is far otherwise with New Eng- 
land. She has few vacant churches, if we except nearly half 
of the churches in Vermont, Maine, and Rhode Island; and 
in Connecticut and Massachusetts there is no more room for 
new parishes. New England educates a greater proportion 
of her sons than any other part of the country; and among 
these graduates of colleges there are not a few who would 
rather read two dry dissertations on some point of theology, 
on every Sabbath in the year, than plough the rocky fields 
of their native towns. These, for the most part, are their 
surplus religious influence; and we are glad to say, that the 
destitute people of the south and west, rather than live with- 
out instruction, will sometimes hear their dissertations read, 
if any missionary societies will send them forth, and conti- 
nue to defray their expenses. As for our young preachers 
from Princeton seminary, and from half a dozen other the- 
ological institutions on this side of the riyer Hudson, they 
are not a surplus commodity; and they commonly find, in less 
than a year after they receive license, congregations which 
cheerfully contribute five or six hundred dollars annually to- 
wards their worldly maintenance. 

That the people of the south and west may not wholly 
cease to expect aid from some parts of the Presbyterian 
church south of New York; and that our presbyteries may 
not be completely depressed by the humiliating statements 
of our eastern nation societies, it may be well to remember 
that in 1789, when the general assembly of the Presbyterian 
church was first organized, there were no more than one 
hundred and forty-six Presbyterian ministers /iving south 
and west of the state of New York. In 1798 there were two 
hundred and twenty returned to the assembly; in 1803 we 
have a record of two hundred and sixty-four; in 1809 of 
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three hundred and thirty-one; in 1814 of three hundred and 
seventy-nine; in 1825 of six hundred and ninety; and in 1826 
of seven hundred and eight, within the same limits. Of these 
only a very small portion were born in New England; for 
the state of New York has swallowed up most of the surplus 
clergy of the eastern states; having increased in numbers 
since 1788 from twenty-five to three hundred and ninety-two. 
There is therefore some hope, that New Jersey, Pennsylva- 
nia, Virginia and the Carolinas, will be able, by the grace of 
God, to continue to furnish some faithful ministers of the 
Gospel for the great valley of the Mississippi in the years 
to come. Yet there will be a great and growing deficiency in 
good pastors in the new western states for half a century, 
if the established churches in our land do not aid them in 
promoting the knowledge and establishment of the gospel. 
May New England, the glory of all lands, continue to do 
well; but let not the vaunting of a few of her bantling preach- 


ers cause her charities to be evil spoken of, and her good 
name to become a nuisance. 


CASTIGATOR. 


GENERAL WASHINGTON. 
His Life, Habits, and Manners. 


[From the Custis Recollections. | 


GENERAL W AsuinGTon, during the whole of both his pub- 
lic and private life, was a very early riser; indeed, the mater- 
nal mansion, at which his first habits were formed, abhorred 
the character of a sluggard, as much as nature does a vacu- 
um. Whether as chief magistrate, or the retired citizen, we 
find this man of method and labor seated in his library from 
one to two hours before day, in winter, and at day-break in 
summer. We wonder at the amazing deal of work which he 
performed. Nothing but a method the most remarkable and 
exemplary, could have enabled him to accomplish an amount 
of labour, which might have given pretty full employment 
to the lives of half a dozen ordinary, and not idle men. 
When we consider the volume of his official papers—his vast 
foreign, public and private correspondence—we are scarcely 
able to believe that the space of one man’s life should have 
comprehended the doing so many things, and doing them so 
well.—His toilet was soon made. A single servant prepared 
his clothes, and laid them in readiness, also combed and tied 
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his hair; he shaved and dressed himself, giving but very little 
of his precious time to matters of that sort, though remarkable 
for the neatness and propriety of his apparel. His clothes 
were made after the old-fashioned cut, of the best, though 
plainest materials. When president of the United States, the 
style of his household and equipage corresponded with the 
dignity of his exalted station, though avoiding as much as 
was possible every thing like show or parade. The expenses 
of his presidency, over and above the salary of government, 
absorbed the proceeds of the sale of a very considerable es- 
tate. 

The president never appeared in military costume, unless 
to receive his brethren of the Cincinnati, or at reviews. He 
then wore the old opposition colours of England, and the re- 
gimental dress of the volunteer corps whic he commanded 
prior to the Revolution. With the exception of the brilliant 
epauletts, we believe a present from general Lafayette, and 
the diamond order of the Cincinnati, presented by the sea- 
men of the French fleet, our allies inthe war of liberty, the 
uniform of the commander-in-chief of the army and navy, 
under the constitution, was as plain as blue and buff could 
make it. The cocked hat, with the black ribbon cockade, 
was the only type of the heroic time, which appended to the 
chief, during his civil magistracy; in all other respects, he 
seemed studiously to merge the military into the civil char- 
acteristics of his public life. 

About sunrise, general Washington invariably visited and 
inspected his stables. He was very fond of horses, and his 
equipages were always of a superior order. The horses which 
he rode, in the war of independence, were said to be superb. 
We have a perfect remembrance of the charger which bore 
him in the greatest of his triumphs, when he received the 
sword of the vanquished, on the ever memorable nineteenth 
October, 1781. It was a chesnut, with white face and legs, 
and was called Nelson, after the patriotic governor of Vir- 
ginia. Far different was the fate of this favourite horse of 
Washington, from that of ‘ the high mettled racer.’ When 
the chief had relinquished its back, it was never mounted 
more, but cropped the herbage in Summer, was housed and 
well cared for in Winter, often caressed by the master’s hand, 
and died of old age at Mount Vernon, many years after the 
Revolution. The library, and a visit to the stables, occupied 
the morning till the hour of breakfast. This meal was with- 
out change to him, whose habits were regular, even to mat- 
ters which others are so apt to indulge themselves in, to 
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endless variety. Indian cakes, honey, and tea, formed this 
temperate repast. On rising from table, if there were guests, 
and it was seldom otherwise, books and papers were offered 
for their amusement; they were requested to take good care 
of themselves, and the illustrious farmer proceeded to the 
daily tour of his agricultural concerns. He rode upon his 
farms entirely unattended, opening his gates, pulling down 
and putting up his fences, as he passed, visiting his labour- 
ers at their work, inspecting all the operations of his exten- 
sive agricultural establishments with a careful eye, directing 
useful improvements, and superintending them in their pro- 
gress. He introduced many and valuable foreign, as well as 
domestic modes of improved husbandry, showing, by experi- 
ment, their practical utility, and peculiar adaptation to our 
system of ruralvaffairs; and, by his zeal and ability, ‘ gave a 
speed to the plough,’ and a generous impulse to the cause of 
agriculture and domestic economy—those important sources 
of national wealth, industry, and independence. 

His umbrella, just as it was when last he had it down, ne- 
ver again to require its friendly shade, we have had the good 
fortune to preserve for a quarter of acentury, and the happi- 
ness to present it to the patriarch of La Grange, in whose 
possession it will long be treasured, as the relique of his pa- 
ternal chief, and as an appropriate memorial of the modern 
Cincinnatus.—Precisely at a quarter before three, the indus- 
trious farmer returned, dressed, and dined at three o’clock. 
At this meal he ate heartily, but was not particular in his di- 
et, with the exception of fish, of which he was excessively 
fond, partook sparingly of desert, drank a home-made beve- 
rage, and from four to five glasses of Madeira wine.— When 
the cloth was removed, with old-fashioned courtesy he drank 
to the health of every person present, and then gave his 
toast—his only toast—all our friends:—than which a nobler 
or a kindlier sentiment, never was pledged at the board of 
social friendship, or ‘brayed out with the trumpet’s tri- 
umphs,’ at the ‘carousals’ of a king. 

While on the subject of toasts, we would ask permission 
to give one more. The late colonel Cropper of Accomac, 
was a captain in the ninth Virginia regiment of the line, 
which formed part of the southern division under Greene, 
and covered the retreat of our discomfitted army at the bat- 
tle of Brandywine. On the evening of that hard-fought day, 
Cropper marched the remains of his company into Chester, 
having his handkerehief fastened to a ramrod, in place of a 
flag. After serving his country with fidelity and distinction, 
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colonel Cropper retired to his estate on the eastern shore, 
where he lived to an advanced age. This worthy veteran, 
like his general, had but one toast, which he gave every day 
to all companies: it was, ‘ God bless general Washington.’ 
Toasts are supposed to convey the feelings and wishes of 
our hearts; and if ever an aspiration, warm and direct from 
the heart, deserved to find favour with ‘ Heaven’s Chancery’ 
on high, it was when with pious fervor this old soldier’s 
prayer implored a blessing upon his revered commander. 

The afternoon was usually devoted to the library. At night, 
his labours o’er, the venerable citizen would join his family 
and friends at the tea-table, and enjoy their society for seve- 
ral hours—took no supper, and about nine o’clock retired to 
bed. When without company, he frequently read to his fami- 
ly extracts from the new publications of the day, and on Sun- 
day sermons and other sacred writings. He read with dis- 
tinctness and precision, though with a voice, the tones of 
which had been considerably broken by pulmonary affection 
in early life, and which, when greatly excited, produced a la- 
bouring of the chest. He would frequently, when sitting 
with his family, appear absent; his lips would move, his hand 
be raised, and he would evidently seem under the influence 
of thoughts which had nothing to do with the quiescent 
scene around him. This peculiarity is readily accounted for, 
since it must be no very easy matter for one who so long had 
borne the cares of public life, at once to lay aside all thought 
for others, and become content with individual concerns, 

In winter, when stress of weather prevented his taking 
his usual exercise, he was in the habit of walking for an hour 
in the portico, before retiring to rest. As the eastern portico 
of the mansion house is more than ninety feet in length, this 
walk would comprise several miles. 

Thus, in the seldom varied routine of useful industry, tem- 
perate enjoyment, and the heartfelt gratifications of domes- 
tic felicity, sped the latter days of the father of his country; 
and oh! it was luxurious to behold this ‘ time honoured man,’ 
the race of whose glory was run, who had seized the goal 
of all his wishes, obtained the reward of all his totls, in the 
freedom and happiness of a rising empire, resting from his 
mighty labours, amid the tranquil retirement of Mount Ver- 
non. 

The sedentary occupations of a president of the United 
States necessarily limited the opportunities for active exer- 
cise. These were principally enjoyed in occasional rides to 
the country, and in frequent walks to his watch-maker’s, in 
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Second street, for the purpose of regulating his watch by the 
time-keeper. As he passed along often would mothers bring 
their children to look on the paternal chief, yet not a word 
was heard of president of the United States: the little inno- 
cents alone were ‘ taught to lisp the name of Washington.’ 

He was rather partial to children, their infantine playful- 
ness appeared to please him, and many are the parents who 
at this day rejoice that his patriarchal hands have touched 
their offspring. 

General Washington was always a strict and decorous ob- 
server of the Sabbath. He invariably attended divine ser- 
vice once a day, when within reach of a place of worship. 
His respect to the clergy, as a body, was shown by public en- 
tertainments to them, the same as the corps legislative and 
diplomatic, and among his bosom friends were the present 
venerable bishop of Pennsylvania, and the late excellent pre- 
late and ardent friend of American liberty, Dr. Carrol, arch- 
bishop of Baltimore. 

On Sunday, no visitors were admitted to the president’s 
house, save the immediate relatives of the family, with only 
one exception; Mr. Speaker Trumbull, since governor of 
Connecticut, and who had been confidential secretary to the 
chief in the war of the Revolution, was in the habit of spend- 
ing an hour with the president, on Sunday evenings. Trum- 
bull practised the lesson of punctuality which he learned in 
the service of the olden time, with such accuracy, that the 
porter, by consulting his clock, could tell when to stand rea- 
dy to open to the speaker’s bell, as it was called in the family, 
from the circumstance of no hand, other than the speaker’s, 
touching the bell on the evenings of the Sabbath. 

Forty years an husband, general Washington retained an 
old-fashioned habit of husbands, as he always did the ease 
and elegance of old-fashioned manners. He wore suspended 
from his neck, by a gold chain and resting on his bosom, the 
miniature portrait of his wife, from the time of his marriage, 
until he ceased to live in nature. The letter which he wrote 
to her, upon his acceptance of the command of the armies 
of liberty, (which letter, dated June 18th, 1775, is published 
in this work from the autograph,) isa proof both of his con- 
jugal tenderness, and diffidence in receiving so important a 
commission; also of the purity of his heart, and of the ge- 
nerous and nobly disinterested motives, which governed his 
life and actions. 

The circumstances attending his first interview with his 
lady, we shall give from the relation of an aged gentleman, 
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iow no more. The provincial colonel was proceeding to Wil- 
liamsburg, when he fell in with P. Chamberlayne, Esq. one of 
the ancient aristocracy of Virginia, who lived in a style of 
great hospitality at his seat,in the county of New Kent. 
Chamberlayne pressed the colonel to dine with him, and stay 
all night, (as Virginians of those days were not in the habit of 
making short or ceremonious visits,) but was answered, that 
important business at the seat of government made a compli- 
ance, however agreeable, quite out of the question. Chamber- 
layne now returned to the charge, by informing his friend, 
that it was in his power to introduce him to a fine, young, 
and handsome widow who was spending some days at his 
house. The gallant soldier consented to stop, but it was to 
dine—only to dine—while his unsaddled horses ate a mouth- 
ful, and then to be off, soas to accomplish ten or fifteen miles 
of his journey by nightfall. Fate destined this interview to 
produce the long and happy union which soon followed the 
first meeting and mutual attachment of the parties: for the 
enamoured colonel, making duty, for this time only, to yield 
to love, permitted the sun to set and to rise again upon him, 
the guest of Chamberlayne, while Bishop, his old soldier and 
body-servant, tall as his chief, and in this one instance more 
punctilious, had, in obeying his orders of haste, long stood 
at his master’s stirrup, “ready, aye ready for the field.” 
The ensuing evening the colonel departed, ‘ nothing loath’ 
to accept the kind bidding of his hospitable host to call again. 
The marriage took place about 1760, at the White House in 
the county of New Kent. The ceremony was performed by 
the reverend Mr. Mossom, a clergyman sent out by the bi- 
shop of London, in whose diocess the colony of Virginia 
then was, to the rectory of St. Peter’s parish, New Kent. 

Soon after his marriage, colonel Washington became set- 
tled at Mount Vernon, and was elected frequently from the 
county of Fairfax to the house of burgesses. During the 
reigns of the provincial governors, Botetourt and Eden, the 
courts of Williamsburg and Annapolis displayed as much of 
the polish of high life as was to be found in the larger cities 
of Europe, with far less of their corruptions and debauche- 
ries. It was the custom for gentlemen of fortune to have 
their town houses during the sessions of the legislature, 
where they lived in great splendor and hospitality. Colonel 
Washington was of this number: his personal attractions, not 
less than his early renown in arms, made him a subject of 
much interest to the Europeans, who were frequently visi- 
ters to the capitals of Virginia and Maryland. Straight as an 
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Indian arrow, he was easily distinguished in the gay crowds 
which appeared at the palaces of the vice-kings, by a some- 
thing in his air and manner, which bespoke no ordinary man, 
His lower limbs, being formed mathematically straight, he 
walked, as it were, on parallel lines, while his mode of pla- 
cing and taking up his feet, resembled the step of precision 
and care, so remarkable in the aboriginal children of the for- 
est. He might be termed rather a silent than a speaking mem- 
ber of the house of burgesses, although he sometimes ad- 
dressed the chair, and was listened to with attention and re- 
spect, while the excellence of his judgment was put in requi- 
sition on all committees, either of important, general, or lo- 
cal policy. 

When colonel Washington first resided at Mount Vernon, 
both the mansion-house and estate were inconsiderable. All 
the embellishments of the house and grounds are owing to 
his creative hand. Prior to the war of independence, he was 
much attached to the pleasures of the chase, and is describ- 
ed as a bold and fearless rider. He kept hounds for a short 
time after the Revolution, but declined hunting altogether 
about the year 1787 or 88. 

He was never disposed to conviviality, but liked the cheer- 
ful converse of the social board: indulged in no game of 
chance, except in the olden times, when required to make up 

a party at whist, in playing for a trifle, although for man 
years, play of all kinds was unknown in his household. After 
his retirement from public life, all the time which he could 
spare from his library, was devoted to the improvement of 
his estates, and the elegant and tasteful arrangement of his 
house and grounds,—He was his own surveyor; and the dis- 
position and appearance of his farms, gave evident proofs 
that the genius of useful improvement had directed its ener- 
gies with beneficial, as well as ornamental effects. 

As a master of slaves, General Washington was consis- 
tent, as in every other relation of his meritorious life. They 
were comfortably lodged, fed and clothed; required to doa 
full and fair share of duty; well cared for in sickness and old 
age, and kept in strict and proper discipline. These, we hum- 
bly conceive, comprise all the charities of slavery. To his 
old servants, where long and faithful services rendered them 
worthy of attachment and esteem, he was most kind. His 
huntsman and revolutionary attendant, Will Lee, commonly 
called BILLY, was specially provided for, and survived his 
master a good many years. Will had been a stout, active man, 
and a famous horseman, but, from accident, was a cripple for 
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many years before his death, which occurred at a very advanc- 
ed age. This ancient follower, both in the chace and war, 
formed a most interesting relic of the chief, and received con- 
siderable largesses from the numerous visiters to Mount Ver- 
non. The slaves were left to be emancipated at the death 
of Mrs. Washington; but it was found necessary, (for pruden- 
tzal reasons) to give them their freedom in one year 2“*er the 
general’s decease.—Although many of them, with a view to 
their liberation, had been instructed in mechanic trades, yet 
they succeeded very badly as freemen; so true is the axiom, 
“ that the hour which makes man a slave, takes half his worth 
away.” 


WASHINGTON’S VALEDICTORY ADDRESS. 


Letter from John Jay to Richard Peters. 


Bedford, 29th March, 1811. 

Dear Sirn,—I have received your letter of the 14th ult. 
and also the book on plaster of Paris, which you was so 
obliging as to send me, and for which accept my thanks. 

Your letter conveyed to me the first, and only information 
I have received, that a copy of president Washington’s Val- 
edictory Address has been found among the papers of Gen- 
eral Hamilton, and in Azs handwriting; and that a certain gen- 
tleman had also a copy of it, in the same handwriting. 

This intelligence is unpleasant and unexpected. Had the 
Address been one of those officza/ papers which, in the course 
of affairs, the secretary of the proper department might have 
prepared, and the president have signed, these facts would 
have been unimportant; but it was a personal act, of choice, 
not of official duty, and it was so connected with other obvi- 
ous considerations as that he only could with propriety write 
it. In my opinion, president Washington must have been 
sensible of this propriety, and therefore strong evidence 
would be necessary to make me believe that he violated it. 
Whether he did or did not, is a question which naturally di- 
rects our attention to whatever affords presumptive evidence 
respecting it, and leads the mind into a long train of cor- 
respondent reflections. I will give you a summary of those 
which have occurred to me; not because I think them ne- 
cessary to settle the point in question, for the sequel will 
show that they are not, but because the occasion invites m¢ 
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to take the pleasure of reviewing and bearing testimony to 
the merits of my departed friend. 

Is it to be presumed from these facts that general Hamil- 
ton was the real, and the president only the reputed author of 
that Address?—Aithou gh they countenance such a presurm p= 
tion. yet I think its ieiedition will be found too slight and 
shallow, to resist that strong and full stream of counter evi- 
dence which flows from the conduct and character of that 
great man; a character not blown up into transient splendour 
by the breath of adulation, but which, being composed of 
his great and memorable deeds, stands, and will forever stand 
a glorious monument of human excellence. 

So prone, however, is ‘ poor human nature’ to dislike and 
depreciate the superiority of its contemporaries, that when 
these facts come to be generally known, (and generally known 
they will be,) many with affected regret and hesitation will 
infer and hint that Washington had less greatness of talent, 
and less greatness of mind, than his friends and admirers 
ascribed to him. Nor will the number of those be few, who, 
from personal or party inducements, will artfully encourage 
and diligently endeavour to give currency to such imputa- 
tions. On the other hand, there are men of candour and judg- 
ment, (and time will increase their number ») who, aiming on- 
ly at truth, will cheerfully trace and follow its footsteps, and 
on finding, gladly embrace it. Urged by this laudable motive, 
they will attentively examine the history of his life; and in 
it they will meet with such numerous proofs of his know- 
ledge and experience of men, and things in general, and of 
our national affairs in particular, as to silence all doubts of his 
ability to conceive and express every idea in that Address. 
A careful perusal of that history will convince them that the 
principles of policy which it recommends as rules for the 
conduct of others, are precisely those by which he regulated 
his own. 

There have been in the world but two systems or schools 
of policy, the one founded on the great principles of wisdom 
and rectitude, the other on cunning, and its various artifi- 
ces. To the first of these belonged Washington, and all the 
other worthies of every country who ascended to the tem- 
ple of Honour through the temple of Virtue. The doctrines, 
maxims, and precepts of this school have been explained and 
inculcated by the ablest writers, ancient and modern. In all 
civilized countries they are known, though often neglected; 
and in free states have always been ‘publicly commended and 

taught: they crossed the Atlantic with our forefathers, and 
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in our days particularly, have not only engaged the time and 
attention of students, but have been constantly and eloquently 
displayed by able men in our senates and assemblies.— What 
reason can there be to suppose that Washington did not un- 
derstand those subjects? If it be asked what these subjects 
comprehend or relate to, the answer is this,—they relate to 
the nature and duties of man, to his propensities and passions, 
his virtues and vices, his habits and prejudices, his real and 
relative wants and enjoyments, his capacities for social and 
national happiness, and the means by which, according to 
time, place, and other existing circumstances, it is in a great- 
er or less degree to be procured, preserved and increased. 
From a profound investigation of these subjects, enlightened 
by experience, result all that knowledge, and those maxims 
and precepts of sound policy, which enable legislators and 
rulers to manage and govern public affairs wisely and justly. 

By what other means than the practical use of this know- 
ledge, could Washington have been able to lead and govern 
an army hastily collected from various parts, and who brought 
with them to the field all the license and all the habits which 
they had indulged at home? Could he by the force of orders 
and proclamations, have constrained them to render to him 
that obedience, confidence, and warm attachment which he 
so soon acquired, and which, throughout all vicissitudes and 
distresses, continued constant and undiminished to the last? 
By what other means could he have been able to frustrate 
the designs of dark cabals, and the unceasing intrigues of 
envious competitors, and the arts of the opposing enemy? 
By what other means could he have been able in so master- 
ly a manner to meet and manage all those perplexing embar- 
rassments which the revolutionary substitution of a new go- 
vernment,—which the want of that power in congress which 
they had not, and of that promptitude which no deliberative 
body can have—which the frequent destitution and constant 
uncertainty of essential supplies,--which the incompetency 
of individuals on whom much depended, the perftdy of others, 
and the mismanagement of many, could not fail to engender? 
We know, and history will inform posterity, that from the 
first of his military career, he had to meet and encounter, 
and surmount a rapid succession of formidable difficulties, 
even down to the time when his country was enabled, by the 
success of their arms, to obtain the honourable peace which 


terminated the war. His high and appointed course “being 


then finished, he disdained the intimation of lawless ambi- 
tion to prolong it—He disbanded the army under circum- 
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stances which required no common degree of policy or vir- 
tue; and with universal admiration and plaudits, descended, 


joyfully and serenely into the shades of retirement. [hey 


who ascribe all this to the guidance and protection of Provi- 
dence do well, but let them recollect that Providence seldom 
interposes in human affairs, but through the agency of human 
means. 

When at a subsequent and alarming period, the nation found 
that their affairs had gone into confusion, and that clouds 
portending danger and distress were rising over them in every 
quarter, they instituted under his auspices a more efficient 
government, and unanimously committed the administration 
of it to him. Would they have done this without the high- 
est confidence in his political talents and wisdom? Certainly 
not—no novice in navigation was ever unanimously called 
upon to take the helm or command of a ship on the point of 
running aground among the breakers. ‘(his universal confi- 
dence would have proved a universal mistake, had it not been 
justified by the event. The unanimous opinion entertained 
and declared by a whole people in favour of any fellow-citi- 
zen is rarely erroneous, especially in times of alarm and ca- 
lamity. 

To delineate the course, and enumerate the measures 
which he took to arrive at success, would be to write a vol- 
ume. The firmness and policy with which he overcame the 
obstacles placed in his way by the derangement of national 
affairs, by the devices of domestic demagogues and of foreign 
agents, as well as by the deleterious influences of the French 
revolution, need not be particularized. Cur records, and his- 
tories, and memoirs, render it unnecessary. It is sufficient to 
say, and it can be said with truth, that his administration 
raised the nation out of confusion into arder, out of degra- 
dation and distress into reputation and prosperity; it found 
us withering,—it left us flourishing. 

Is it to be believed, that after having thus led the nation 
out of a bewildered state, and guided them for many years 
from one degree of prosperity to another, he was not quali- 
fied, on retiring, to advise them how to proceed and go on? 
And what but this is the object and burthen of his Valedic- 
tory Address? He was persuaded that, as the national wel- 
fare had been recovered and established, so it could only be 
preserved and prolonged by a continued and steady adherence 
to those principles of sound policy and impartial justice which 
invariably directed his administration. 


Although the knowledge of them had been spread and 
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scatterred among the people, here a little, and there a little, 
yet being desirous to mark even the last day of his public 
life by some act of public utility, he addressed and present- 
ed them to his fellow citizens in points of light so clear and 
strong, as to make a deep impression on the public mind. 
These last parental admonitions of this father of his country, 
were gratefully received and universally admired; but the 
experience of ages informs us, that it is less difficult to give 
good advice than to prevail on men to follow it. 

Such, and so obvious is the force of the preceding consi- 
derations, as to render doubts of the president’s ability to 
give the advice contained in the Address, too absurd to have 
any serious advocates. But it would not surprise me if cer- 
tain classical gentlemen, associating the facts you mention 
with the style and fashion of the Address, should intimate 
that his ability to compass it substantially in his mind does 
not prove that he was also capable of communicating his ad- 
vice in a paper so well written. Let these gentlemen recol- 
lect the classical maxim which they learned at school: 

‘“‘ Scribendi recte, sapere est, et principium, et fons.” 

They may also be referred to another classical maxim, 
which sind’ us that they who well understand their subject, 
will be at no loss for words: 

“ Verbaque provisam rem non invita sequentur.” 

But his ability to write well need not be proved by the ap- 
plication of maxims—it is established by facts. 

We are told to judge of a tree by its fruit: let us in like 
manner judge of his pen by its performances. Few men 
who had so little leisure have written so much. His public 
letters alone are voluminous, and public opinion has done 
justice to their merits. Many of them have been published, 
and they who read them will be convinced, that, at the peri- 
od of the Address, he had not to learn how to write well. 
But it may be remarked, that the Address is more highly 
finished than the letters, and so it ought to be: that Address 
was to be presented to the whole nation, and on no common 
occasion; it was intended for the present and future genera- 
tions; it was to be read in this country and in foreign coun- 
tries; and to be criticised, not only by affectionate friends 
and impartial judges, but also by envious and malignant en- 
emies. It was an Address which, according as it should or 
should not correspond with his exalted character and fame, 
would either justify or impeach the prevailing opinion of his 
talents or wisdom. Who, therefore, can wonder that he should 
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bestow more thought, and time, and pains, on that Address, 
than on a letter? 

Although in the habit of depending ultimately on his own 
judgment, yet no man was more solicitous to obtain and col- 
lect light on every question and measure on which he had to 
decide. He knew that authors, like parents, are not among 
the first to discover imperfections in their offspring, and that 
consideration would naturally induce him to imitate the ex- 
ample of those ancient and modern writers, (among whom 
were statesmen, generals, and even men of consular and royal 
dignity,) who submitted their compositions to the judgments 
of their friends before they put the last hand to them. Those 
friends would make notes of whatever defects they observed 
in the draft, and of the correspondent amendments which 
they deemed proper. If they found that the arrangement 
would be improved, they would advise certain transpositions 
—if the connexion between any of the relative parts was 
obscure, they would make it more apparent—if a conclusion 
had better be left to implication than expressed, they would 
strike it out, and so vice versa, if an additional remark or 
allusion would give force or light to a sentiment or proposi- 
tion, they would propose it—where a sentence was too long 
they would divide it—they would correct redundancies, 
change words less apt, for words more apt, &c. &c. &c. To 
correct a composition in this way is to do a friendly office, 
but to prepare a new one, and offer it to the author as a sub- 
stitute for his own, would deserve a different appellation. 

Among those to whose judgment and candour, president 
Washington would commit such an interesting and delicate 
task, where is the man to be found, who would have the har- 
dihood to say to him in substance, though in terms ever so 
nice and courtly—Sir, I have examined and considered your 
draft of an Address—it will not do—it is really good for no- 
thing, but sir, I have taken the trouble to write a proper one 
for you, and I now make you a present of it. I advise you 
to adopt it, and to pass it on the world as your own, the cheat 
will never be discovered, for you may depend on secrecy— 
Sir, I have inserted in it a paragraph that will give the pub- 
lic a good opinion of your modesty. [ will read it to you, it 
is in these words.” 

“In the discharge of this trust, I will only say, that I 
have with good intentions contributed towards the organiza- 
tion and administration of the government, the best exertions 
of which, a very fallible yudgment was capable. Not uncon- 
scious in the outset of the znferzorzty of my qualifications, ex- 
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perience in my own eyes, perhaps sti// more, in the eyes of 
others, has strengthened the motives to diffidence of myself.” 

If it be possible to find a man among those whom he es- 
teemed, capable of offering to him such a present, it is im- 
possible to believe that president Washington was the man 
to whom such a present would have been acceptable. They 
who knew president Washington, and his various endow- 
ments, qualifications, and virtues, know that, (aggregately 
considered,) they formed a tout ensemble which has rarely 
been equalled, and perhaps never excelled. 

Thus much for presumptive evidence. I will now turn 
your attention to some that is direct. 

The history, (if it may be so called,) of the Address is not 
unknown to me; but as [ came to the knowledge of it under 
implied confidence, I doubted, when I first received your let- 
ter, whether I ought to disclose it. On more mature reflec- 
tion I became convinced, that if president Washington were 
now alive, and informed of the facts in question, he would 
not only authorize, but also desire me to reduce it to writ- 
ing; that when necessary it might be used to invalidate the 
imputations to which those facts give colour. 

This consideration terminated my doubts. I do not think 
that a disclosure is necessary at this moment, but I fear such 
a moment will arrive. Whether I shall then be alive, or ina 
capacity to give testimony is so uncertain, that in order to 
avoid the risk of either, I shall now reduce it to writing, 
and commit it to your care and discretion, ‘“* De bene esse,” 
as the lawyers say. 

Sometime before the Address appeared, colonel, (afterwards 
general) Hamilton, informed me that he had received a letter 
from president Washington, and with it the draft of a Fare- 
well Address, which the president had prepared, and on which 
he requested our opinion.—He then proposed that we should 
fix on a day for an interview at my house on the subject.— 
A day was accordingly appointed, and on the day colonel 
Hamilton attended. He observed to me in words to this ef- 
fect, that after having read and examined the draft, it appear- 
ed to him to be susceptible of improvement. That he thought 
the easiest and best way was to leave the draft untouched, 
and in its fair state; and to write the whole over with such 
amendments, alterations, and corrections as he thought were 
advisable, and that he had done so; he then proposed to 
read it, and we proceeded deliberately to discuss and consi- 
der it, paragraph by paragraph, until the whole met with our 
mutual approbation. Some amendments were made during 
the interview, but none of much importance. 

DECEMBER, 1826.—nNo, 290. 58 
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Although this business had not been hastily despatched, 
yet aware of the consequence of such a paper, I suggested 
the giving it a further critical examination; but he declined 
it; saying he was pressed for time, and was anxious to return 
the draft to the president without delay. 

It afterwards occurred to me that a certain proposition 
was expressed in terms too general and unqualified; and I 
hinted it in a letter to the president. As the business took 
the course above-mentioned, a recurrence to the draft was 
unnecessary, and it was not read. There was this advantage 
in the course pursued: the president’s draft remained (as de- 
licacy required) fair and not obscured by interlineations, &c. 
By comparing it with the paper sent with it, he would im- 
mediately observe the particular emendations and corrections 
that were proposed, and would find them standing in their in- 
tended places. Hence he was enabled to review, and to de- 
cide on the whole matter, with much greater clearness and 
facility, than if he had received them in separate and detach- 
ed notes, and with detailed references to the pages and lines 
where they were advised to be introduced. 

With great esteem and regard, I am, dear sir, your obe- 
dient servant, Joun Jay. 

The Hon. Richard Peters, Esq. 


For the Port Folio. 


ON THE PRINCIPLES OF TASTE. 


{Continued from page 393. ] 
CHAPTER II. 
Nature alone can be the object of Taste. Proofs from Reason. 


Tue heart is formed to ascertain what is true, and love 
what is good: and as there is a natural connexion between it 
and its objects, it cannot exclude their impression: it expands 
itself immediately and puts itself in motion. A geometrical 
proposition, well demonstrated, necessarily commands our 
assent. So, in matters of taste, the heart presses us forward 
almost in spite of ourselves: and nothing is so easy as to 
admire that which was made to be admired. 

This feeling, so strong and marked, proves that we are not 
guided by caprice or chance in our knowledge and taste. 
Every thing is regulated by immutable laws. Every faculty 
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of the heart has a legitimate end, to which it must extend 
itself to do its duty. 

That taste which is exercised upon the arts is not factitious. 
It is a part of ourselves, born with us:—whose office it is to 
elevate us to what is good. Knowledge precedes it: it is the 
torch. But what avails it if we understand a thing and are 
indifferent to its enjoyment? Nature was too wise to separate 
these faculties: in giving us that of knowledge, she could not 
refuse that of perceiving the relation between the object 
known, and our own good, and to feel the influence of that 
sentiment. This is what is termed a natural sentiment, because 
it is derived from nature. But wherefore was it given to us? 
To judge of arts which were not created? Certainly not.* 
It was to enable us to judge of the relation between natural 
objects and our pleasures and wants. 

Human industry having then invented the fine art$ on the 
model of nature; and these arts having for their object, fitness 
and pleasure, which are, in life, a second ordcr of wants, the 
analogy of the arts with nature, the conformity of their end, 
would seem to require that natural taste should also be the 
judge of the arts. So itis. Its empire was acknowledged, 
without contradiction. The arts became new subjects, if I 
may so speak, who arranged themselves under its jurisdiction, 
without obliging it to form any new laws. ‘Taste remains 
always the same: and its approbation is only afforded to the 
arts when they make the same impression as nature does, 
and the master-pieces of art are only made in this manner. 

Further: as the imagination of man can create beings, after 
its own manner, and as these beings can be more perfect than 
those of simple nature, taste has established a sort of pre- 
eminence in the arts, and reigns over them with more power 
and splendour. By exalting them and bringing them to 
perfection, it has exalted and improved itself: and without 
ceasing to be natural, it is often more refined, more delicate 
and more perfect in the arts than nature herself. 

But this perfection makes no alteration in its essential 
character. It is always the same, independent of any caprice. 
Whatever art or nature presents to it, is of no consequence, 
provided it enjoys it. This is its function. If it sometimes 
mistakes the false for the true, it is owing to ignorance or 
prejudice: it is for reason to enlighten it and prepare its way. 

If we were to seize upon the first dawn of this natural 


* Ars enim cum 4 natura profecta sit nisi naturam moveat ac delectet. 
nihil sané egisse videatur.—Cic. de Qr. iii, 51. 
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taste, and afterwards endeavour to improve it, by observa- 
tions, comparisons, reflections, &c. it would become an inva- 
riable and infallible rule for judging of the arts. But as the 
greater number only determines under the influence of pre- 
judices, they cannot distinguish the voice of nature in the 
confusion. ‘They mistake a false taste for the true: and allow 
it to exercise all the functions of the legitimate guide. Yet 
nature is so strong, that if, by accident a true taste throws 
itself in oppesition to the error, the lawful empire is soon 
restored. 

This is seen from time to time: men even listen to the 
voice of the minority, and return from their error. Is this 
owing to the authority of men, or rather is it not the voice 
of nature which effects the change? Where the heart calls 
most men are united; those who have heen drawn upon this 
side have done no more than depict themselves. They have 
applauded, because each recugnizes himself. Let a man who 
has an exquisite taste be attentive to the impression which is 
made upon him by a work of art, which he perceives dis- 
tinctly, and which, in consequence, he pronounces: it is 
scarcely possible that others would not subscribe to his judg- 
ment. lhey would experience the same feelings, if not in 
the same degree, at least in the same manner: and whatever 
might be the strength of prejudice and false taste, they would 
submit, and secretly render homage to nature. 


CHAPTER III. 
Proofs from the history of Taste. 


Taste in the arts has had its commencement, progress, and 
revolutions in the universe, and its history from one end to 
the other, shows us what it is and what are its resources. 

There was a time when men, occupied only in the pro- 
tection or sustenance of life, were only labourers or soldiers. 
Without laws, tranquillity or manners, their societies were 
nothing but conspiracies. It was not in these gloomy days of 
trouble that the arts shone forth. Their very character evinces 
that they are the children of abundance and peace. 

When men became weary of vexing each other, and they 
had learned by sad experience, that the happiness of the 
human race can only be founded upon virtue and justice, 
they began to enjoy the protection of laws. Joy was the first 
emotion of the heart. ‘They abandoned themselves to those 
pleasures which flow from innocence. The dance and the 
song were the first expression of this sentiment,—after these, 
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leisure, want, or accident, suggested the idea of other arts 
and prepared the way for their introduction. 

When men became a little polished by society, and began 
to perceive the superiority of mental over corporeal strength, 
there arose, no doubt, some wonderful man, inspired by ex- 
traordinary genius, who threw his eyes over nature. He 
admired a magnificent order united to an infinite variety, 
relations so exact with means so nice, from parts to the whole, 
and from causes to effects. He saw that nature was simple 
in all her ways; without any monotony, rich in her ornaments, 
without affectation; regular in her plans, abundant in resources, 
but without any embarrassments in her progress and her laws. 
He beheld all this, perhaps, without having a distinct idea of 
the cause: but still he saw enough to direct him to a certain 
point, and to prepare him for further tight. 

From the contemplation of nature, he turned his eyes in- 
ward and studied himself. He perceived that he possessed a 
taste adapted to these relations, which was excited in an 
agreeable manner. He learned that the order, the variety, 
and the proportion which existed so evidently in nature, ought 
not only to elevate us to the knowledge of a supreme Being, 
but might also be regarded as a lesson of human conduct, 
which might be studied with advantage in our intercourse 
with the world. 

It was ther, properly speaking, that nature produced the 
arts. Until this period their elements, had been confounded 
and dispersed as in a sort of chaos. At least, their existence 
could only have been the subject of a distant suspicion, or 
kind of instinct. They commenced then to mingle something 
like principles with them. Some experiments were made, 
which were limited to rough drafts. ‘This was much: it is 
not easy to find that of which we have no certain idea, even 
by seeking for it. Who could have believed, that the mere 
shadow of a body would become the picture of Apelles, or 
that from inarticulate accents, would arise the exquisite music 
which now delights our ears? The distance is immense. How 
many useless attempts must our ancestors have made, and 
how many obstacles opposed their progress? We enjoy the 
fruits of their labours, and instead of gratitude, we load them 
with contempt. 

The arts, in their infancy, were like human nature. They 
were to be formed by the discipline of education. They 
sprung from barbarism: it was an imitation, it is true; buta 
rude imitation, and of a rude nature. All the art consisted 
in painting what was seen and perceived. No choice was 
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observed. Confusion was apparent in the design, dispropor- 
tion or uniformity in the parts, extravagance, absurdity or 
grossness in the ornaments. It was the materials rather than 
the edifice. Yet they imitated. 

The Greeks, endowed with a happy genius, seized upon 
the prominent traits in the beautiful parts of nature: and they 
saw Clearly that it was not sufficient to imitate things, but 
that it was necessary to select them. Until then the works 
of art had only been remarkable for the largeness of the mass, 
or the greatness of the enterprize. Such were the labours of 
the Titans. But the more enlightened Greeks perceived that 
it was better to strike the mind, than astonish or dazzle the 
eyes. They thought that unity, variety, proportion, were the 
foundation of all the arts: and under this idea so beautiful, 
so just, so conformable to the laws of taste and sentiment, we 
beheld their canvass assume the colours and relief of nature, 
and their ivory and marble become animated under the chisel. 
Music, painting, eloquence and architecture immediately 
achieved miracles. As if the idea of perfection, common to 
all the arts, had fixed itself in this delightful age, we had, 
almost at the same time, master-pieces of all kinds, which 
have since served as the models of every polished nation. 
This was the first triumph of the arts. 

Rome became the scholar of Athens. She studied all the 
wonderful productions of Greece. She imitated them: and 
was, in a short time, as much admired for the elegance of 
her taste, as she was feared for the prowess of her arms. 
All the world applauded her: and this approbation convinced 
the Greeks, whom they had imitated, that they were excellent 
models, and that their rules were drawn from nature. 

Revolutions took place. Europe was overrun by barbarians, 
and the arts and sciences disappeared in the gloom of the 
times. Nothing was left but a feeble spark, which occasionally 
emitted a light, to show that it only waited for a convenient 
season, to burst forth again with splendour, ‘This soon oc- 
curred. Driven from Constantinople, the arts sought shelter 
in Italy, were the manes of Horace, and Cicero, and Virgil 
were invoked. They resorted in crowds to the tombs which 
had served as an asylum for sculpture and painting. Antiquity 
reappeared with all the graces and freshness of youth. She 
attracted all hearts, because they recognized nature. They 
perused the ancients, and found rules established, principles 
demonstrated , examples manifested. Antiquity was to them, 
what nature had been to the ancients. Then flourished Italian 
and French artists, who had not ceased to labour, though in ob- 
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scurity, and who polished their works by these great models, 
They retrenched what was superfluous, and restored what 
was deficient: they designed and disposed their colours with 
art. ‘Taste re-established itself by degrees: new degrees of 
perfection were every day discovered, for it is easy to be 
new without ceasing to be natural. Public admiration soon 
multiplied talents: emulation animated them, and splendid 
productions were beheld in all parts of Italy and France. In 
fine, taste is extended to the point to which these nations can 
carry it. Must we say, therefore, that it has the faculty of 
descending or returning to the point where it commenced? 

If this be so, they must take a different road: the arts form 
and perfect themselves by approaching nature: they corrupt 
and depreciate themselves by endeavouring to surpass her. 
For a certain time their productions having manifested the 
same degree of correctness and perfection, and a taste for 
better things being blunted by habit, a new art must be re- 
sorted to for the purpose of awakening them. They distort 
nature, and polish her to a degree of false refinement. We 
are worried with perplexities, mystery, point—in a word, 
with affectation, which is the opposite extreme to grossness, 
—but an extreme from which it is much more difficult to 
return than grossness itself, because artists admire even their 
own faults. 

It is in this manner that taste and the fine arts perish, by 
wandering from nature. 

The decline has always commenced with those who are 
called daring spirits. They have been more pernicious to the 
arts than the Goths. 


CHAPTER Iv. 


The sole object of the laws of Taste is the imitation of the 
beautiful of nature. 


From what has been said it appears that taste, like genius, 
is a natural faculty, whose only legitimate object can be 
nature herself, or those things which bear a resemblance to 
nature. We will now inquire.what are the laws of taste. 


First. General law of Taste. 
To imitate the beautiful of Nature. In what this consists. 


Taste is the voice of self-love. Made only for enjoyment, 
it is greedy of every thing which can produce it. Now as 
there is nothing flatters us more than that which approaches 
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our own perfection, or which we can hope to attain, it follows 
that we are most satisfied, when we are presented with objects 
of a certain degree of perfection, which add to our ideas and 
appear to promise impressions of a new character or degree. 

This is the cause of the charm which the fine arts possess. 
How great is the difference between the emotion excited by 
an ordinary story, and the ecstasy produced by poetry, when 
it transports us into enchanted regions, where we find all the 
reveries of imagination realized! History keeps us languishing 
in a species of slavery, whilst in poetry the heart rejoices in 
its own elevation and liberty. 

From this it seems that it is not only the beautiful of nature 
which taste demands; but that the beautiful of nature, is, 
according to taste, first, the nearest in connexion with our 
own perfection, our advantage, our interest; second, that 
which at the same time is most perfect in itself. I adopt this 
order because it is taste which conducts us in this matter, 
Id generatim pulchrum est, quod tum ipsius nature, tum 
nostre convenit. Auctor dissert. de verd et falsa pulchritudine. 
Delect. epigr. 

Suppose there were no rules in existence: and that a phi- 
losophical artist were called upon to form asystem. His first 
object would be to obtain a clear idea of the duty assigned 
to him. This is to be found in the definition of the arts, 
which we formerly gave: the arts are an imitation of the 
beautiful of nature. He asks then what is the object of this 
imitation. To please, delight, affect, he will find to be the 
answer. He knows where he started, and how he proceeds: 
and therefore it is easy for him to regulate his march. He is 
a long time an observer, before he attempts to lay down any 
rules. On the one hand he contemplates all that is to be found 
in nature, whether physical or moral: the movements of the 
body, and those of the soul, their kinds, degrees, and varia- 
tions, according to the circumstances of age, condition, or 
situation. On the other hand, he must be attentive to the 
impression of these objects upon himself. He observes what 
gives him pleasure or pain, and the degrees of emotion, and 
the manner in which the agreeable or disagreeable sensation 
is produced in him. 

He beholds in nature some beings animated and others not 
so: in the former class, some which reason, and others which 
do not possess that faculty. Among those that reason, he 
observes certain operations which indicate more capacity, 
more extent of views, order and skill. 

Upon examining his own mind, he perceives first, that the 
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nearer the objects approach him, the more he is affected: the 
more distant they are, the more indifferent he feels. He 
remarks that the fall of a young tree affects him more than 
that of a rock: the death of an animal, which appears to be 
tender and faithful, more than the uprooting of a tree: thus 
proceeding step by step, he learns that he is interested accord- 
ing to the proximity of the object. 

From this first observation our legislator concludes, that 
the first quality to bé possessed by those objects which the 
arts present, is that they should be interesting: that is, that 
they should have an intimate analogy with ourselves. Self- 
love is the moving spring of all our actions. Therefore nothing 
can be more impressive, than delineations of human passions 
and actions, because they are like mirrors, reflecting ourselves. 

In the second place, he observes that that which exercises 
and moves his heart, which extends the sphere of his ideas 
and sentiments, possesses particular attraction. Thence he 
concludes that it is not sufficient for the objects of the arts 
to be interesting, but that they should possess all the perfec- 
tion of which they are susceptible; the more so, because this 
very perfection includes qualities entirely conformable to the 
nature of the heart, and its wants. 

The heart is composed of force and feebleness. It desires 
to elevate itself, and it wishes to do this with ease. It requires 
exercise, but not too much. This is the double advantage 
which it draws from the perfection of those objects which 
the arts present to it. 


THE TRUE FAITH. 


The following extract from “* Nathan the Wise,” a dramatic 
poem by Lessing, was translated for the New York Ameri- 
can. 


Scene 5.—Sultan Saladin, and Nathan. 

Saladin. I have sent for you: come near infidel, and ap- 
roach me without fear. 

Nathan. I have no fear: I leave that to your enemies. 

S. Your name is Nathan? 

N. It is so. 

S. Nathan the wise? 

N. No. 

S. Does not the populace call you so? 

N. May be so. 
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S. Do you suppose that I despise the voice of the people? 
I have long been desirous of knowing the man, who, by ge- 
neral consent, is called the wise. 

N. Suppose the people had given me that name by way of 
ridicule? Suppose again the populace were to call the cun- 
ning man, who understands his own interest, wise? 

S. His true interest, you mean, I presume. 

N. In that case, indeed, selfishness would be true wisdom. 

S. You seem to prove what you attempt to contradict. 
You seem to know the advantages of which the great mass 
of people are ignorant; you have reflected; you have searched 
after wisdom and truth; that alone entitles you in some mea- 
sure to the appellation. 

N. Every body thinks himself entitled to that. 

S. Enough of modesty, it sickens me; I want to hear plain 
sense—(rises suddenly.) To the point—but you shall be sin- 
cere, infidel—you shall be candid, 

N. Sultan, I shall endeavour to serve you, so as to merit 
your custom hereafter. 

S. Serving! custom! What does the man mean? 

N. You shall have the best of every thing, and at the low- 
est price. 

S. Of what do you speak? Am [ a trader? 

N. Perhaps you wish to know what I have seen on my 
travels—of your enemies, who are again arming against you? 

S. [ need not send for you to learn that,—my information 
is ample. 

N. What then is your command, sultan? 

S. I want to be instructed! and since you are called wise, 
I shall put you to the test. You have reflected, no doubt, 
maturely, so tell me which faith is best? 

N. Sultan! I am a Jew. 

S. And I a Mussulman. The Christian stands between us. 
I ask you again, which faith is the true one. A man like you, 
remains not where chance has dropped him. Let me hear 
the result of your reflections, and your reasons for it. I will 
think of it; for, hitherto, my time has been taken up with 
other matters. You stare—you measure me with your eyes 
—it is very possible that I am the first sultan, who took such 
a whim in his head. Perhaps you are unprepared for such 
an answer—lI will leave you, to give you time to collect your 
thoughts; on my return, I expect your answer. [ £xit. 


ScENE 6.—Nathan, alone. 
Ha! strange—how do I feel? I am prepared tobe called on 
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for money, instead of which, I am asked for truth—naked 
truth. But, stop! is not this, perchance, a trap? What truth 
does he want to hear from me, according to my or his way 
of thinking?—What! Saladin condescend to lay a snare for 
me!—the suspicion is almost too base. Yet, what means are 
considered too base by great men? I must be cautious. If I 
adhere exclusively to my faith, that will not do—if I deny 
my faith, he will say, why not turn Mussulman at once? A 
on strikes me.—A story will also do for grown-up chil- 
ren. 
Scene 7—Enter Saladin. 

Saladin. Have you concluded your deliberations? if so, 
ar we are alone, without being overheard by any living 
soul. 

Nathan. Might all the world hear it! 

S. Are youso confident Nathan? you must be wise indeed, 
if you venture to speak truth before all the world, at the 
risk of life, liberty, and property. 

N. If it must be so— yes!—but, sultan, may I be permit- 
ted, as a preliminary, to relate a little story? 

S. Why not? I was always fond of hearing stories, particu- 
larly, if well told. 

N. I have no such pretensions. 

S. Go on, without this show of modesty. 

N. In times of old, there lived in the east a man who pos- 
sessed aring of inestimable value. Its stone was an opal, 
which constantly changed an hundred beautiful colours, and, 
moreover, possessed a secret charm, that, whoever wore it, 
was agreeable before God and man. No wonder, then, that 
the man of the east, never trusted this ring out of his sight, 
and constantly wore it on his finger. He also made suca an 
arrangement that the ring should forever remain in his fami- 
ly. At his death, he left the ring to that son to whom he felt 
himself most attached, and stipulated, that he in his turn 
should leave it again, to such one of his sons whom he loved 
most; and so on in succession: and the possessor, without re- 
gard whether first or last born, should be considered the head 
of the family. Do you understand me, sultan? 

S. I understand you—go on. 

N. After a while, a man fell heir to this ring, who had 
three sons, all three equally obedient to him—all equally de- 
serving his love. He wavered long to whom he should give 
the preference. Whoever of the three happened to be near 
him, appeared for the time the most deserving; and so he 
went on in succession, sometimes intending the ring for one, 
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sometimes for another. However, his end approached, with- 
out his being one step nearer to a decision; and as he had al- 
ternately promised to each the ring, he became quite embar- 
rassed how to act; for it gave him much pain to think, that 
he — necessarily disappoint two of his sons. What should 
he do 

He sent in secret to an artist, and without regard to the 
expense, bespoke two rings which should resemble the first in 
every respect. The artist succeeded so completely, that even 
the father could not distinguish the genuine ring. Happy in 
his success, the father calls to him in succession, his three 
sons—to each he gives his blessing and a ring—and dies.— 
Did you hear me, sultan? : 

S. I hear you, but finish your story. 

N. My story is finished already, for what follows is only 
the natural consequence. After the father’s death, each son 
shows his ring, and claims to be the head of the family; but 
who could decide? [After a pause] Who shall decide which 
is the true faith? 

S. Is that your answer to my question? 

N, It is only my excuse, that I do not venture to decide. 

S. No play upon words—I should suppose that a ring and 
religion are not the same thing; the latter might easily be 
distinguished. 

N. All religions are founded upon history or tradition 
which must be taken on good faith. Whom can I trust most? 
my own kinsmen, those who from my infancy have given me 
the strongest proof of love and attachment, who have never 
deceived me? or strangers? Why should I trust my forefathers 
less than yours: or otherwise how could I suppose that you 
would believe mine in preference to your own.—The same 
may be.said of the Christians. 

S. You silence me. 

N. But to return once more to the ring. The three sons 
appeared before a judge—each declared upon oath that he 
received the ring from his father’s hand, and each asserted, 
that he would rather suspect his brothers of fraud, than sup- 
pose for a moment that his father had deceived him. 

S. How decided the judge? 

N. The judge replied: do you suppose that I possess the 
talent of guessing which of you is right, or can I call your 
father from the dead, to be witness for or against you? But 
stop! did you not say the genuine ring possessed a charm of 
rendering the possessor agreeable to God and man? Let then 
the effect decide without me. 

S. Excellent! Excellent. 
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The Literary Souvenir; or Cabinet of Poetry and Romance, for 
1827. Edited by Alaric A. Watts, Esq. 12mo. pp. 402, 
12s. London. Longman and Co., and J. Andrews. 


TxuouGu Mr. Watts cannot claim the merit of originating 
that class of annual publications, to which ‘ The Literary 
Souvenir’ belongs; yet we think that it is to his superior ac- 
quirements and taste, we are mainly indebted for the degree 
of perfection, to which those elegant productions have recent- 
ly attained. In the two volumes which he has already pub- 
lished, his own poetic powers and those of his numerous and 
distinguished auxiliaries have appeared to much advantage, 
joined as it were hand in hand with the sister arts of the pen- 
cil and the graver. If the volume now before us be not illu- 
mined by quite so many literary gems as its predecessors, it 
greatly excels them, and indeed all other works of the kind 
that have yet appeared in this or any other country, in the 
beauty of its plates. In this respect it is in truth a curiosity. 
Indeed, unless a great number of impressions had been dis- 
posed of, (we understand that it already exceeds seven thou- 
sand,) we know not how the price affixed to the small paper 
copy could afford an adequate compensation for the expen- 
diture which must have been incurred for the engravings 
alone; all of which, with, perhaps, one or two exceptions, 
are executed in the very best style. Any one of these plates, 
it is no exaggeration to say, is well worth the sum demand- 
ed for the volume, particularly of those on India paper, which 
are to be found in the large paper edition. 

The ‘ Girl in a Florentine Costume,’ of the year 1500, is 
from an original painting by Henry Howard; a portrait, we 
believe, of his own daughter. This plate forms the frontis- 
piece, and, with the exception of the nose, which is larger 
in proportion than that in the painting, it is admirably en- 
graved by Charles Heath. Tastes will differ about the band, 
which is tied low on the forehead. We own we do not like 
it, though jewelled, and, for aught we know, in strict cos- 
tume. It interferes with the fine oval sweep of the counte- 
nance, and reminds one unnecessarily of the artifices which 
modern fashion has applied in order to press to the head 
clusters of ringlets that are not its own, The drapery is ex- 
quisite. But capital as this plate undoubtedly is, it is more 
than rivalled by ‘ the last portrait painted of lord Byron.’ It 
must at once strike every one as extremely unlike any of the 
engraved heads, which have been hitherto published of that 
distinguished person. But it should be remembered, that 
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this is the /ast resemblance taken of him, and that those were 
made from paintings, which, if they told any truth at all, 
must have referred to a much earlier period of his life. Most 
of us may have observed the great alterations, which time 
is capable of producing in the human countenance; and when 
to that are added the effects of high intellectual exertion, 
of a wounded spirit, and of travel in distant climates, we 
should in fact expect a very considerable difference be- 
tween the latest portrait of lord Byron, and those of him 
which we had seen before. Indeed, whether this reasoning 
be admitted, or not, no doubt can be felt concerning the truth 
of the likeness in the present instance. It was painted by Mr. 
W.E. West, an American artist, in August 1822; and in ad- 
dition to the testimony of Mr. J. C. Hobhouse, and Mr. 
Leigh Hunt, it appears from a letter inserted in the preface, 
addressed by lord Byronto Mr. West, that his lordship must 
have been perfectly satisfied with the picture, since he took 
steps in order to get it engraved by Morghen, at his own ex- 
pense. This designgwas abandoned, as that artist would not 
undertake to finish it in less than three years. It comes be- 
fore us from the graver of F. Engleheart, and we believe it 
will be admitted on all hands, that he has done both the sub- 
ject and the painter justice. The aspect of the countenance 
is mild and melancholy; a flood of intellect is gathered be- 
hind the eye, and were it not for a marked curve of the up- 
per lip, we should look on the face in vain for an expression 
of that hatred, which the poet had boasted of entertaining 
towards his fellow men. 

Another very interesting and valuable plate in this volume 
represents the well-known subject of Alexander and Dioge- 
nes. It is a miracle in the art of engraving, for it comprises 
within a duodecimo compass every particle of the original 
splendid drawing by J. Martin. The cynic is seen sitting 
near a tent, unaffected by the presence of the proud Macedo- 
nian and his glittering banners and suite, and in return for all 
his proffered imperial favours, giving him that satirical reply, 
—‘ Do not keen the sun from me.”’ Corinth, with its acropo- 
lis, appears in all the grandeur of Grecian architecture in the 
back ground. An acqueduct is nearer in the scene, and through 
its lofty arches shoot those sunbeams, which the philosopher 
preferred to the favour of a court. A fountain and a rich 
dense grove of trees form the shade of the picture. We are 
not aware of Mr. Martin’s authority for the tent. It is well 
known that Diogenes lived in a tub, and though such an ob- 


ject might be beneath the dignity of this truly epic compo- 
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sition, yet it is essential to the character of the story. But 
for this, Mr. Edward Finden is not responsible. 

We have tried to persuade ourselves that ‘ The Spanish 
Lady,’ by J. H. Robinson, from an original picture by G, S. 
Newton, looks of the south. The drapery is beautiful, though 
not peculiarly Spanish, and the guitar would fain speak to us 
of Seville or Grenada. But the countenance belongs to no 
province of the Peninsula. It is sharp, and almost acid. 
Wondrous indeed were the power of music, if it could sub- 
due the domestic eloquence which lurks between her lips. 
One would apprehend that wherever she ruled, there would 
be no alternative between a fiery lecture and an excruciating 
song-—either enough in all conscience for the penance of a 
whole life. But we gladly leave her in “‘ her airs,” as we are 
in quest of a fair Bernese, of whom we caught a glance to- 
wards the end of the volume. Here she is, a thing of smiles, 
innocence, affection, and true Swiss beauty, apparelled in her 
native costume. She almost lives. A tiny, new-fledged bird 
is perched on her lifted hand, just learning to fly; and her head 
dress, which is not unlike a pair of gossamer wings, aided 
by her slender form and buoyant attitude, makes one think 
that she is herself about to fly after it. Here Edward Finden 
shines again. He has really bestowed on this Rosalie a world 
of charms. There are five or six .other engravings in this 
work, which though inferior to those we have mentioned, are 
possessed of great merit; particularly ‘ The Contadina,’ and 
* Auld Robin Grey.’ 

The literary matter of the present volume is much more 
various than that of its immediate predecessor, though we 
must observe that it contains nothing equal to the “ Lovers’ 
Quarrel,” or “‘ The Death of the First-Born.” The remem- 
brance of the latter, which we look upon as one of the most 
exquisite poems in our language, compels us to regret that 
Mr. Watts has contributed so few of his own effusions to the 
publication now before us. There is a tenderness of expres- 
sion, and a musical sound in his verse, which remind us of 
Hammond. His judgment has led him to disdain, at least in 
his own writings, the loose and caprieious metre of the mo- 
dern school of poetry. We never read one of his stanzas 
without feeling that he draws his inspiration from the heart, 
_ and his style from the best models of our language. We have 
therefore suffered some disappointment in finding so many 
of his pages thrown away upon the compositions of writers, 
some of whose names indeed stand high in our literature, 
but all of whose contributions Mr. Watts must have rejected, 
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had they depended only on their intrinsic merit for his ap- 
probation. Indeed, the custom of affixing real signatures to 
writings intended for works of this description—a custom so 
inconsistent with the practice of our best periodical works— 
has become a public nuisance. The weak ambition of havin 
their names blazoned in a handsome volume, which is likely 
to be seen and read by every young lady in the country, has 
not only reached the matured and acknowledged bards, but 
has moreover generated a dandy race of poetasters, who leave 
no means of solicitation untried, in order to get their gilt 
gingerbread sonnets placed side by side with those of Southey 
or Campbell. And the latter, as if to augment the evil, when- 
ever they condescend to write for a compilation of this kind, 
appear really to exert all their industry in reducing their of- 
ferings to the lowest degree of insipidity. We might instance, 
in proof of this observation, ‘ The Soldier’s Epitaph,’ and 
* The Lines on Greece,’ in the volume before us. The for- 
mer is by the “ celebrated” author of Roderick. 


—* The standard of the Buffs 

TI bore at Albubera, on that day 
When, covered by a shower, and fatally 
For friends misdeemed, the Polish lancers fell 
Upon our rear.’ ’ 

Oe BRO ee ee RG eo 
My name is Thomas; undisgraced have I 
Transmitted it. He who in days to come 
May bear the honoured banner to the field 
Will think of Albuhera, and of me.—pp. 89, 90. 


We ask Mr. Watts, would he have inserted this trash in 
his Souvenir, if it had reached him anonymously, unless it 
was intended to be a Souvenir of Mr. Southey’s puerilities? 

Who would have believed, if he had not the best evidence 
of the fact, that the following stanza was written by Camp- 
bell,—on Greece too, a theme which should have called forth 
all the lightning of his genius. 


‘ The Christian world has seen you, Greeks, 
Heroic on your ramparts fall; 
The world has heard your widows’ shrieks, 
And seen your orphans dragged in thrall.’—p. 107. 


Mr. Watts should issue his proclamation, stating that in 
future he would permit no signatures to the compositions of 
which his work may consist. He will then be, to a great de- 
gree, unfettered in his discretion; and besides getting rid of 
a whole host of “ Reverends,” and ‘ Misses,” and ‘* Mis- 
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ters,” and “f Esquires,” who were never intended by nature 
for literary pursuits, and who dangle after them only for a 
drawing-room navne, he will teach the magnates of Parnas- 
sus, that celebrity, in order to be preserved, must still be 
suitably courted. 

There may be some merit in Washington Irving’s sketch 
of ‘The contented Man,’ who, by the way, is after all a very 
discontented man; but we own that we do not admire it. It 
has none of the early raciness of his style. As a picture of 
the vicissitudes to which Frenchmen were exposed by the 
events of the Revolution and Restoration, by confiscations, 
exile, and indemnities, it may be correct enough; but it is a 
cold and cheerless picture, exhibiting in no part of it the 
touch of a master. ‘ The Breeze from Shore,’ by Mrs. He- 
mans, is too mystic for our comprehension. ‘ The Lass of 
Gleneslan-mill,’ is rather a favourable specimen of Allan Cun- 
ningham’s muse. We omit the second stanza, as the senti- 
ment of the sixth line, however innocent in itself, is indeli- 
cately expressed. 


‘ The laverock loves the dewy light; 
The bee the balmy foxglove fair; 
The shepherd loves the glowing morn 
When song and sunshine fill the air: 
But | love best the summer moon, 
With all her stars pure streaming still, 
For then in light and love I meet 
The sweet lass of Gleneslan-mill. 


Mute was the wind, soft fell the dew, 
O’er Blackwood-brow bright glowed the moon, 
Rills murmured music, and the stars 
Refused to set our heads aboon: 
Ye might have heard our beating hearts, 
Our mixing breaths, all was so still, 
Till morning’s light shone on her locks— 
Farewell lass of Gleneslan-mill. 


Wert thou an idol all of gold, 
Had I the eye of worldish care, 
I could not think thee half so sweet, 
Look on thee so, or love thee mair. 
Till death’s cold dew-drop dim mine eye, 
This tongue be mute, this heart lie still, 
Thine every wish of joy and love 
My lass of green Gleneslan-mill!—pp. 13, 14. 


Of the story of ‘ The Two Fathers,’ by the author of 
“ Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life,” we never could for 
a moment doubt the authenticity. Any one who has ever 
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read a single page from the pen of this writer, would be able 
to discern his style, even in an Encyclopedia. He does not 
“ die,’ but he seems to be always sick “ of the rose,” and 
languishing in “ aromatic pain.”” Common phrases will not 
suit his purpose; if his sentence be not elaborate, circuitous, 
and splendid, he fears that it will not be read. He has a per- 
petual ambition to shine: he revels in all the luxuries of our 
language, but never dreams that there is the slightest charm 
in simplicity. He sports his holiday dress every day. He 
is one of the greatest coxcombs we know of in literature. 
This story of ‘ The Two Fathers,’ is one of the most spe- 
cious absurdities which he has yet attempted to impose on 
the world. His idea was to contrast a father resigned to the 
will of Providence, with one murmuring against it. Each 
had lost a favourite child: the following is meant, we pre- 


sume, as a natural picture of the death of one of the child- 
ren:— 


‘ Hurried feet were heard descending the stair, and the sound died 
away at distance in the outer night. The old nurse ventured into the room, 
and lo! with one arm below the head of the corpse, and the other across 
its breast, lay the mother in a profound sleep! Both faces were alike pale, 
and the same angelic smile was on both,—but no one else was present ; 
and it was plain that the father had sought, in his distraction, the less in- 


sufferable solitude of the woods or glens, now shone over by the midnight 
moon and stars.’—p. 21. 


The mother in a profound sleep by her daughter who had 
just expired! Whence does this author derive his ideas? 
From no source, surely, which we know of in this nature of 
ours, for he continually stems against the current of our com- 
mon feelings. His next effort is to represent the discontented 
father as soothed and reformed by him of the happier char- 
acter. But such a result as this could not be described in any 
moderate style. Let us hear his refined jargon. 


‘ There was a long silence, during which the heavens became more se- 
rene, each large lustrous star seeming nearer to the earth, and the solitary 
church-yard to be received into the very bosom of the sky. The soul of the 
bereaved father felt its immortality; and the dreadful darkness rolled off 
from the decrees of Providence. The mystery of the dream of life grew 


more supportable; and he thought he heard the voice of an angel singing 
a bymn.’—p. 24, 


If Mr. Watts understands what is really meant by ‘ the sol- 
itary church-yard being received into the bosom of the sky,’ 
tombstones, earth, charnel-house church and all, we must 
acknowledge his capacity of conception to be infinitely be- 
yond our own. It really is too fine for our plain faculties; to 


the “ Children of the Mist,” it may be intelligible, though 
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we should imagine that they would stand in need of all their 
powers of “ second sight,” in order to discern all the fine 
fantasies of this artist in “ lights and shadows.” A little poem, 
called ‘ A Retrospective Review,’ from the pen of Mr. Hood, 
follows this rhodomontade, and fully expiates its dulness. It 


reminds us of the delicate humour of some of Goldsmith’s 
ballads. 


‘Oh when I was a tiny boy 

My days and nights were full of joy, 
My mates were blith and kind! 

No wonder that I sometimes sigh, 

And dash the tear-drop from mine eye, 
To cast a look behind! 


A hoop was an eternal round 
Of pleasure. In those days I found 
A top a joyous thing;— 
But now those past delights I drop, 
My head, alas! is all my top, 
And careful thoughts the string! 


My marbles— once my bag was stored,— 
Now I must play with Elgin’s lord, 

With Theseus for a taw! 
My playful horse has slipt his string, 
Forgotten all his capering, 

And harnessed to the law! 


My kite,—how fast and far it flew! 
Whilst 1, a sort of Franklin, drew 
My pleasure from the sky! 
*Twas papered o’er with studious themes, 
The tasks I wrote,—my present dreams 
Will never soar so high. 


My joys are wingless all and dead, 
My dumps are made of more than lead; 
My flights soon find a fall: 
My fears prevail, my fancies droop, 
Joy never cometh with a hoop, 
And seldom with a call! 


My football’s laid upon the shelf;— 
J am a shuttlecock myself 
The world knocks to and fro,— 
My archery is all unlearned, 
And grief against myself has turned 
My arrows and my bow! 


No more in noontide sun I bask; 
My authorship’s an endless task, 
My head’s ne’er out of school.— 
My heart is pained with scorn and slight, 
I have too many foes to fight, 
And friends grown strangely cool! 
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The very chum that shared my cake 
Holds out so cold a hand to shake 
It makes me shrink and sigh,— 
On this | will not dwell and hang, 
The changeling would not feel a pang 
Though these sould meet his eye! 


No skies so blue, or so serene 

As then;—no leaves look half so green 
As clothed the play-ground tree! 

All things I loved are altered so, 

Nor does it ease my heart to know 
That change resides in me! 


Oh, for the garb that marked the boy,— 
The trowsers made of corduroy, 

Well inked with black and red;— 
The crownless hat,—ne’er deemed an tll,— 
It only let the sunshine still 

Repose upon my head! 


Oh for the ribbon round the neck! 
The careless dog’s-ears apt to deck 
My book and collar both! 
How can this formal man be styled 
Merely an Alexandrine child, 
A boy of larger growth? 


Oh, for that small, small beer anew! 

And (heaven’s own type) that mild sky-blue 
That washed my sweet meals down; 

The master even!—and that small Turk 

That fagged me!—worse is now my work— 
A fag for all the town! 


Qh for the lessons learned by heart! 

Ay, though the very birch’s smart 
Should mark those hours again; 

I’d * kiss the rod,” and be resigned 

Beneath the stroke,—and even find 
Some sugar in the cane! 


The Arabian Nights rehearsed in bed! 

The Fairy Tales in school-time read, 
By stealth, ’twixt verb and noun!— 

The angel form that always walked 

In all my dreams, and looked and talked 
Exactly like Miss Brown! 


The “‘ omne bene”—Cbristmas come! 

The prize of merit won for home,— 
Merit bad prizes then! 

But now I write for days and days,— 

For fame—a deal of empty praise 
Without the silver pen! 


Then home, sweet heme! the crowded coach!— 


The joyous shout,—the loud approach,— 
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The winding horns like rams’! 
The meeting sweet that made me thrill, — 
The sweetmeats almost sweeter still, 

No “ satis”’ to the ‘‘ jams!” 


When that I was a tiny boy 

My days and nights were full of joy, 
My mates were blith and kind,— 

No wonder that I sometimes sigh, 

And dash the tear-drop from my eye, 
To cast a look behind!’—pp. 28—32. 


The lines written beneath the portrait of lord Byron, by 
Miss Landon, are worthy neither of the subject nor the poet. 
What does she mean by 


‘ An altar into which was given, 
The flowers of earth, the light of heaven.’—pp. 33 


Even if the grammatical construction were amended, we 
do not see how flowers could be given ‘‘ into,” an altar. 
‘Light’ might shine upon an altar, but why ‘ given into’ it? 
One of the stanzas, however, is unexceptionable. 


‘ At the first glance that eye is proud, 
But, if I read aright, 
A fountain of sweet tears lies hid 
Beneath its flashing light: 
Tenderness, like a gushing rill 
Subdued, represt, but flowing still.’-—p. 33. 


Miss Benger’s sketch of Elizabeth Woodville possesses a 
good deal of merit. It is by turns lively and pathetic, and 
displays a perfect acquaintance with the history of the age 
(the fifteenth century) in which her scene is laid. We should 
certainly have made room for some part of it, had we not 
been pledged by a prior engagement to ‘ The Gray Hair.’ 
The stanzas are written by Mr. Watts. 


‘ Come, let me pluck that silver hair 
Which ’mid thy clustering curls I see: 

The withering type of Time or Care 
Hath nothing, sure, to do with thee! 


Years have not yet impaired the grace 

That charmed me once, that chains me now: 
And Envy’s self, love, cannot trace 

One wrinkle on thy placid brow! 


Thy features have not lost the bloom 

That brightened them when first we met: 
No:—rays of softest light illume 
Thy unambitious beauty yet! 
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And if the passing clouds of Care 

Have cast their shadows o’er thy face, 
They have but left, triumphant, there 

A holier charm—more witching grace! 


And if thy voice hath sunk a tone, 
And sounds more sadly than of yore, 

It hath a sweetness, all its own, 
Methinks | never marked before! 


Thus, young and fair, and happy too— 
If bliss indeed may here be won— 
In spite of all that Care can do; 
In spite of all that Time hath done; 


Is yon white hair a boon of love, 
To thee in mildest mercy given? 
A sign, a token from above, 
To lead thy thoughts from earth to heaven? 


To speak to thee of life’s decay; 

Of beauty hastening to the tomb; J 
Of hopes that cannot fade away; 

Of joys that never lose their bloom? 


Or springs the line of timeless snow 
With those dark, glossy locks entwined, 
*Mid Youth’s and Beauty’s morning glow, 
To emblem thy maturer mind!— 


It does—it does :—then let it stay: 
Even wisdom’s self were welcome now; 
Who'd wish ber soberer tints away, 
When thus they beam from Beauty’s brow?’—pp. 62-64. 


‘ The line of timeless snow,’ appears to us to be an ex- 
ceedingly felicitous phrase. The feeling conveyed through 
the whole of this beautiful little poem, springs manifestly 
from no fictitious source. It is more the effusion of the man 
than of the poet. We may add, as a fit companion to these 
lines, ‘ The Better Land,’ by Mrs. Hemans. 


‘ «T hear thee speak of the better land, 

Thou call’st its children a happy band; 

Mother! oh, where is that radiant shore? 

Shall we not seek it and weep no more?— 

Is it where the flower of the orange blows, 

And the fire-flies glance through the myrtle-boughs?”’ 
—‘* Not there, not there, my child!” 


Is it where the feathery palm-trees rise, 
And the date grows ripe under sunny skies?>— 
Or ’midst the green islands of glittering seas, 
Where fragrant forests perfume the breeze, 
And strange, bright birds, on their starry wings, 
Bear the rich hues of all glorious things?” 

—‘+ Not there, not there, my child!” 
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*‘ Ts it far away, in some region old, 
Where the rivers wander o’er sands of gold?— 
Where the burning rays of the ruby shine, 
And the diamond lights up the secret mine, 
And the pearl gleams forth from the coral strand— 
Is it there, sweet mother, that better land?” 

—‘ Not there, not there, my child!” 


‘‘ Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy! 
Ear hath not heard its deep songs of joy; 
Dreams cannot picture a world so fair— 
Sorrow and death may not enter there; 
Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom, 
For beyond the clouds, and beyond the tomb, 
—It is there, it is there, my clild!”’ »—pp, 65, 66. 


We have seldom read a more fantastical piece of prose 
than that entitled ‘The Lazzaroni.’ The author tells us a 
long story about his being at Palermo, and about his being 
bewitched by a glance of a fair sybil into the house of a la- 
zar, where, stretched upon a bed, he beheld a poor wretch 
covered with the leprosy. Instead of running eff from such 
a place, as any man in his senses would have done, our knight 
errant remains in this miserable cabin hour after hour, for 
no earthly purpose but to see the invalid die, and then he is 
obliged to take an antidote against the disease. We wish he 
had bestowed some of the said antidote upon his readers, 
for in truth his paper is sufficient to give one the horrors, it 
is sO full of beetles, scorpions, and lizards. 

Miss Mitford (one of our declared favourites) has contri- 
buted several papers in prose and verse to the present volume. 
Her * Acted Charade’ is not, however, to our liking, and her 
poetry is seldom felicitous. But there is one sketch from her 
pen quite in her peculiar way. It is called ‘ The Queen of 
the Meadow,’ and is a thorough country story. 


‘Ina winding unfrequented road in the south of England, close toa 
low, two-arched bridge thrown across a stream of more beauty than con- 
sequence, stood the small irregular dwelling and the picturesque buildings 
of Hatherford mill. It was a pretty scene on a summer afternoon that 
old mill, with its strong lights and shadows, its low-browed cottage cover- 
ed with the clustering pyracantha, and the clear brook, which, after dash- 
ing and foaming, and brawling, and playing off all the airs of a mountain 
river, whilst pent up in the mill stream, was no sooner let loose than it 
subsided into its natural and peaceful character, and crept quietly along 
the valley, meandering through the green woody meadows, as tranquil a 
trout stream as ever Isaac Walton angled in. Many a passenger has 
stayed his steps to admire the old buildings of Hatherford mill, backed by 
its dark orchard, especially when the accompanying figures, the jolly mil- 
ler sitting before the door, pipe in mouth, and jug in hand, like one of Te- 
nier’s boors, the mealy miller’s man with his white sack over his shoulder 
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carefully descending the out-of-door steps, and the miller’s daughter flii- 
ting about amongst her poultry. gave life and motion to the picture. 

‘ The scenery on the other side of the road was equally attractive in a 
different style. Its principal feature was the great farm of the parish, an 
old manorial house, solid and venerable, with a magnificent clump of witch 
elms in front of the porch, a suburb of out-buildings behind, and an old- 
fashioned garden with its rows of espaliers, its wide flower-borders, and 
its close filbered walk. stretching like a cape into the waters, the straw- 
berry-beds sloping into the very stream; so that the cows which, in sultry 
weather came down by twos and by threes from the opposite meadows to 
cool themselves in the water, could almost crop the leaves as they stuod. 

‘In my mind that was the pleasanter scene of the two; but such could 
hardly have been the general opinion, since nine out of ten of the passers 
by never vouchsafed a glance at the great farm, but kept their eyes stea- 
dily fixed on the mill; perhaps to look at the old buildings, perhaps at the 
miller’s young daughter. 

‘Katy Dawson was accounted by common consent the prettiest girl ia 
the parish. Female critics in beauty would to be sure limit the commen- 
dation, by asserting that her features were irregular, that she had not a 
good feature in her face, and so forth; but these remarks were always 
made in her absence; and no sooner did she appear than even her critics 
felt the power of her exceeding loveliness. It was the Hebe look of youth 
and health, the sweet and joyous expression, and above all the unrivalled 
brilliancy of colouring, that made Katy’s face, with all its faults, so plea- 
sant tolook upon. A complexion of the purest white, a coral lip, and a 
cheek like the pear her namesake, on “‘ the side that’s next the sun,”’ 
were relieved by rich curls of brown hair of the very hue of the glossy 
rind of the horsechesnut, turning when the sun shone on them into threads 
of gold. Her figure was well suited to her blossomy countenance, round 
short, and childlike. Add to this, “* a pretty foot, a merry glance, a pass- 
ing pleasing tongue,” and no wonder that Katy was the belle of the vil- 
lage.’ pp. 177—179. 


Katy, however was kept so close at home by her father, 
(her mother had been long dead,) that she reached eighteen 
without a lover. Offers she had indeed, but they were per- 
emptorily rejected. At length an intelligent young farmer, 
named Edward Grey, made his appearance in the neighbor- 
hood, and “ located” himself in a spot of ground, which he 
cultivated after the most improved plan. He found out Kit- 
ty, and Miss Mitford paints in her happiest style the coy and 
modest reception which the lass of Hatherford mill gave 
the young stranger. ‘ First she began to loiter at the door; 
then she staid in the room; then she listened; then she smiled; 
then she laughed outright; then she ventured to look up; then 
she began to talk in her turn; and before another month had 
past would prattle to Edward Grey as freely and fearlessly 
as to her own father.’ Soon after matters had been thus far 
matured, a cousin of Katy’s, Sophy Maynard, came down 
to the mill on a visit. Between Sophy and Edward an incom- 
prehensible sort of secret soon grew up. In short, the young 
man made her the confidante of his affection for her cousin. 
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* Affairs were in this posture, when one fine evening towards the end 
of June, the cousins sallied forth for a walk and were suddenly joined by 
Edward Grey, when at such a distance from the house as to prevent the 
possibility of Katy’s stealing back thither, as had been her usual habit on 
such occasions. The path they chose led through long narrow meadows 
sloping down on either side to the winding stream, enclosed by high hed- 
ges, and seemingly shut out from the world. A pleasant walk it was through 
these newly mown meadows just cleared of the hay, with the bright rivu- 
let meandering through banks so variously beautiful; now fringed by rush- 
es and sedges; now bordered with little thickets of hawtborn and wood- 
bine and the briar rose; now overhung by a pollard ash, ora silver-barked 
beech, or a lime-tree in full blossom; now a smooth turfy slope, green to 
the eye and soft to the foot; and now again a rich embroidery of the golden 
flag, the purple willowherb, the blue forget-me-not, and a “‘ thousand fresh 
water flowers of several colours,” making the bank as gay as a garden. It 
was impossible not to pause in this lovely spot; and Sophy who had been 
collecting a bright bunch of pink blossoms, the ragged robin, the wild rose, 
the crane’s bill, and the fox glove, or to use the prettier Irish name of that 
superb plant, the fairy-cap, appealed to Katy to “read a lecture of her 
country art,” and show ‘“‘ what every flower as country people hold did 
signify”—a talent for which the young maid of the mill was as celebrated 
as Bellario. But poor Katy, who, declining Edward’s offered arm, had 
loitered a little behind gathering long wreaths of the woodbine and the 
briony and the wild vetch, was, or pretended to be, deeply engaged in 
twisting the garland round her straw bonnet, and answered not a word. 
She tied on her bonnet however, and stood by listening, whilst the other 
two continued to talk of the symbolic meaning of flowers; quoting the 
well-known lines from the Winter’s Tale, and the almost equally charm- 
ing passage from Philaster. 

‘ At last Edward, who, during the conversation, had been gathering all 
that he could collect of the tall almond-scented tufts of the elegant meadow 
sweet, whose crested blossoms arrange themselves into a plumage So rich- 
ly delicate, said, holding up his nosegay, “Ido not know what mystical 
interpretation may be attached to this plant in Katy’s country art, but it is 
my favourite amongst flowers; andif I were inclined to follow the eastern 
fashion of courtship, and make love by a nosegay, I should certainly send 
it to plead my cause. ‘ And it shall be so,” added he, after a short pause, 
his bright and sudden smile illumining his whole countenance. ‘ The 
botanical name signifies the queen of the meadow, and wherever I offer 
this tribute, wherever I place this tuft, the homage of my heart, the prof- 
fer of my hand shall go also. Oh that the offering might find favour with 
my fair queen!” Katy heardno mere. She turned away toa little bay 
formed by the rivulet, where a bed of pebbles, overhung by a grassy bank 
afforded a commodious seat. and there she sate her down, trembling, cold, 
aud wretched, understanding for the first time her own feelings, and won- 
dering if any body in all the world had ever been so unhappy before. 

‘There she sate, with the tears rolling down her cheeks, unconciously 
making “‘ rings of rushes that grew thereby,” and Edward’s dog Ranger, 
who had been watching a shoal of minnows at play in the shallow water, 
and every now and then inserting his huge paw into the stream as if trying 
to catch one, came to her and laid his rough head and his long brown curl- 
ing ears in her lap, and looked at her with “‘ eyes whose human meaning 
did not need the aid of speech,” eyes full of pity and of love; for Ranger 
in common with all the four-footed world loved Katy dearly; and now he 
looked up in her face and licked her cold hand. Ob kinder, and faithful- 
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ler than your master! thought poor Katy, as with a fresh gush of tears she 
laid her sweet face on the dog’s head, and sate in that position as it seemed 
to her for ages, whilst her companions were hooking and landing some 
white water lilies. 

‘At last they approached, and she arose hastily and tremblingly and 
walked on, anxious to escape observation. ‘‘ Your garland is louse Katy, 
said Edward, lifting his hand to her bonaet. ‘* Come and see how nicely I 
have fastened it! No clearer mirror than the dark smooth basin of water 
under those hazels—Come!” He put her band under his arm and led her 
thither, and there, when mechanically she cast her eyes on the stream, 
she saw the rich tuft of meadow-sweet, the identical queen of the meadow, 
waving like a plume over her own straw bonnet: felt herself caught in Ed- 
ward’s arms, for between surprise and joy she had well nigh fallen; and 
when with instinctive modesty she escaped from his embrace and took re- 
fuge with her cousin, the first sound that she heard was Sopby’s affection- 
ate whisper—* I knew it all the time, Katy! Every body knew it but you, 
and the wedding must be next week, for | have promised Edward to stay 
and be bride’s-maid.”’-—And the very next week they were married.’— 
pp. 185—188. 


‘The Peasant of Portugal,’ an episode of the peninsular 
war, is a highly dramatic and affecting sketch. It depicts, in 
the most glowing colours, the rage by which the people of 
that country were animated against the French. The catas- 
trophe is terrific. Juan Taxillo is the name of the hero. He 
is represented as having just clasped to his bosom his beau- 
tiful and newly-made bride, Marguerita, at the time Soult 
and Junot entered Portugal. ‘he village where he lived was 
suddenly invested by a regiment of French cuirassiers; Mar- 
guerita was forced to become the victim of their licentious- 
ness, and died from the intensity of her sufferings and shame. 
Juan vowed revenge against the whole regiment. He skulked 
at night abcut their quarters, and his unseen hand sent seve- 
ral of them to their account in another world. He contrived 
to seduce the remainder to a cave in the mountains, where 
he led them to expect they would find their secret enemy; 
and when they were all secured within the range of his pow- 
der train, he applied the match and perished with his foes. 
We know not how much of truth there is in the story, but it 
has probably some foundation in fact. It is related in a mas- 
terly style. 

The author of the “ Lovers’ Quarrel,’ which we have al- 
ready mentioned in terms of deserved praise, has attempted 
to illustrate the story of Rosalie in a paper, to which he has 
given the incomprehensible title of ‘ Parthian Darts.’ It sa- 
vours, in some degree, of his agreeable humour, but it bor- 
ders too closely on charicature, and is, in fact, little short of 
a failure. 

A Mr. Malcolm has contributed several poetical pieces to 
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this volume, which may be justly enumerated among its or™ 
naments. We shall give one of them, ‘ The Return,’ writ 
ten on re-visiting Edinburgh. 


‘ From wandering on a foreign shore, 
Fair city, in the evening skies, 

As on my raptured gaze once more 
Thy long lost scenes arise,— 

A thousand sweet emotions start,— 
My frame a gush of feeling thrills, 

And strays in distant dreams my heart 
Witk years beyond the hills. 


Again amid thy scenes I rove— 
Those scenes that sweetly can restore 
The day dreams of my youth and love 
In all the charms they wore; 
But on each well remembered face, 
As through thy varied crowd I range, 
I sigh to mark the dreary trace 
Of ruthless time and change: — 


And more than all, of wasting care 
That lurks in lines his hand hath made; 
And, ere the blight of time is there, 
Bids beauty’s blossom fade. 
Thus even life’s gayest scenes supply 
Thoughts less to joy than sadness near, 
Till mirth oft melts into a sigh, 
And smiles into a tear. 


I too am changed:—bright eyes impart 
To me a raptured thrill no more, 
Awake not in the withered heart 
The throb they waked before. 
Alas! what renovating power 
The charm of life again can bring, 
The sweets of love, that fleeting flower 
Which feels no second spring! 


First love!—oh, how these two brief words 
Wake thoughts too deep for speech that lie! 
Which steal along the bosom’s chords 
Like long-lost melody— 
Thy blessed days once more to live, 
With all their magic sweetness fraught— 
With words—if I had such to give— 
Methinks were cheaply bought. 


Then—oft as one dear name I bheard— 
The tell-tale blush unhidden came, 
And a fair woman’s soft regard 
Was more than wealth or fame; 
But now the charm of beauty’s glance 
Falls on my bosom cold and weak. 
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No more her smiles the heart entrance 
Or tinge the faded cheek. 


Yet as a glow upon the bill 
Remains when summer’s sun is set, 

Thy image, dearest, lingers still 

Bright as when first me met; 
And ’midst the crowd, if passing by, 
} Perchance some radiant form I see, 
Her loveliness still prompts the sigh 

That memory breathes to thee!’—pp. 93—95. 


The only composition we find in this volume from the pen 
of Mrs. C. B. Wilson, is a ballad, which, though we have 
already exceeded our limits, we cannot refuse ourselves the 
pleasure of transcribing. It is so charming a picture of an 
affectionate wife, that we must excuse the grammatical error 
in the fourth line. 


‘I watch for thee when parting day 
Sheds on the earth a lingering ray; 
When bis last blushes o’er the rose, 

A richer tint of crimson throws; 

And every floweret’s leaves are curled, 
Like Beauty shrinking from the world! 
When silence reigns o’er lawn and lea, 
Then, dearest love! I watch for thee! 


I watch for thee! when eve’s first star 
Shines dimly in the heavens afar; 

And twilight’s mists, and shadows gray, 
Upon the lake’s broad waters play. 
When not a breeze nor sound is heard 
To startle evening’s lonely bird! 

Bat hushed is e’en the humming bee!— 
Then, dearest love! I watch for thee! 


I watch for thee,—when on the eyes 

Of childhood, slumber gently lies! 
When sleep has stilled the noisy mirth 
Of playful voices round our hearth; 
And each young cherub’s fancy giows, 
With dreams that only childhood knows. 
Of pleasures past—or yet to be— 
Then, dearest love! I watch for thee! 


I watch for thee, hope of my heart! 

Returning from the crowded mart 

Of worldly toil, and worldly strife, 

And all the busy scene of life! 

Then, if thy brow of brightness wear, 

A moment’s space the shade of care, 

My smile, amid that gloom, shall be 

The rain-bow of the storm to thee!’—pp. 394, 395 
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Some stanzas from the pen of the Reverend Mr. Dale, 
are prettily written, though rather dull in sentiment. Among 
the other contents of the work, we observe one or two son- 
nets by the Reverend Mr. Lisle Bowles, a ‘ Reflection’ on 
the last words of Berengarius, by that prince of dreamers, 
S. T. Coleridge, several love-lorn strains by Miss Landon, 
and one or two songs by Barry Cornwall. Upon each and 
all of these we must leave it to the reader to form his own 
judgment; for after what we have said of the attractions of 
‘The Literary Souvenir,’ we can hardly doubt that he will 
give it ap immediate and distinguished place in his library. 


For the Port Folio. 


Memoirs of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania.—Phila- 
delphia, M‘Carty and Davis, 1826. 


Tue early history of a country, is, at all times, a subject of 
deep interest to its inhabitants, more particularly after the 
lapse of a series of years, when the actors in many of the 
important events have passed from among us. Many inter- 
esting facts are preserved by these men, or their immediate 
descendants, all of which might be useful to future historians. 
As the years roll on, the recollection of these actions grow 
fainter and fainter, they gradually become obliterated from 
the memory of their possessors, and are finally lost to the 
world. Constituted as our country is, of a number of inde- 

endent states, all settled at different periods of time, a large 
field offers itself, for the development and elucidation of the 
views and feelings of the first settlers, their trials and suffer- 
ing, their persevering industry and consequent success and 
prosperity. It has long been a subject of regret, that all traces 
of many of these men should now be lost, more especially 
as they were men, upon whose character and deeds their 
descendants would have delighted to dwell, The institution 
of Historical Societies in several of the states has been pro- 
ductive of much good, in rescuing from oblivion, many im- 
portant and interesting papers and memoranda which may 
hereafter be turned to account. We hail with pleasure the 
institution of a similar society in Pennsylvania, and feel con- 

fident, from what has already been done, that much may yet 
be performed, and that their labours will be honourable to 
themselves, and instructive to the mass of the community. 
From the circular letter of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, dated twenty-first June, 1825, it appears, that “ their 
objects are to trace all circumstances of its early settlement 
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—its successful progress and its present state;—to collect all 
the documents and written or printed evidence, and all tra- 
ditionary information that may still be attainable; and, after 
having thus acquired possession of sufficient materials, it will 
be the office of one or more committees, to select what may 
be deemed generally interesting and instructive, to metho- 
dize and arrange it, and to lay it in a proper form before the 
public.” The publication of two half volumes of their trans- 
actions already evinces the zeal of the members, and gives 
us reason to hope that the early history of Pennsylvania, will 
not be, as it has long been, almost entirely neglected. A 
brighter day and a more auspicious era seems to have dawn- 
ed upon us, and we hope to see dispelled the listlessness and 
inattention which have so long existed in regard to these mat- 
ters, 

In the volumes immediately before us, we have found 
much that is interesting and instructive, and we propose 
briefly to examine a few of the principal articles. 

In the Jnaugural Discourse of the president of the society, 
we find a proper spirit and feeling predominating, and this 
is sustained throughout. The discourse is of considerable 
length, but the author has brought together so many facts, 
illustrative of the times of the first settlement of the colony, 
that the interest is kept up through the whole performance. 
A rapid glance is taken by the author of the duties of the 
several committees appointed by the society, and we cannot 
refrain from laying before our readers some of his views. 
On the subject of “ the national origin, early difficulties, and 
domestic habits of the first settlers,” he remarks, that 


“*Tt is impossible to contemplate without emotion, the original intro- 
duction of the man of Europe to the native of America. Colour, habili- 
ments, language, arts, and customs, how unlike! The Indian, ignorant of 
the existence of such a country as Europe, gazing with a8tonishment at a 
new species of beings, whose views in visiting him he cannot comprehend. 
The European, doubting of the reception he shall meet with and uncertain 
whether conciliation or intimidation will be his best resource.” —p. 30. 


And again— 

‘¢ Of the founder of Pennsylvania, though the public knows much, it does 
not perhaps know all. There is reason to believe that many private docu- 
ments are still in existence, which would present to us in colours strong 
and true, the enlightening, vivifying, and chastening power of his genius on 
all around bim, while the colony hung on him as their judge, their legisla- 
tor, and their guide. Their distant friends, their native homes, their early 
affections and enjoyments, renounced and abandoned forever, were re- 
placed and compensated, and heightened in all their value, not by land or 
buildings, but by the presence and the overshadowing and undiscrimina- 
ting sympathy, and paternal care of William Penn.” —p. 33. 
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Pennsylvania has abundant reason to be grateful to the 
founder of the colony, for the wise measures devised by him 
for the support of his infant settlement. From the period of 
his first landing on the shores of the Delaware, to take pos- 
session of the province under the royal patent, all things were 
conducted in accordance with his peaceful principles. The 
natives were not forcibly dispossessed of their lands, but by 
a solemn treaty it was formally purchased from them, so that, 
as Mr. Rawle very justly remarks, “‘ the admirer of pomp 
and worldly rank, the lover of lofty deeds in arms, the ardent 
inquirer after stupendous adventure and miraculous preser- 
vations, will therefore find little gratification in tracing the 
simple progress of our early history. It is a plain and hum- 
ble tale.” Our limits do not allow us to follow the author, 
throughout the whole of his discourse, but we may be allow- 
ed incidentally to mention his remarks upon the condition 
of the aborigines of Pennsylvania, and of the country gene- 
rally, as worthy of attentive perusal. With this hapless race 
of beings, the influence of William Penn seems to have had 
a most powerful effect, and his conduct towards them should 
be held up as a model for all future legislators. Violence and 
rapine formed no patt of his political system; the mild and 
pacific principles of the sect to which he belonged, governed 
all his actions, and upon these, he raised a superstructure, 
which has commanded the admiration of succeeding gene- 
rations. No claim is attempted to be made in this discourse, 
for originality of design in William Penn’s negociations with 
the Indians, but it is candidly observed, that he ‘ did not 
first set the example of these acts of strict justice, although 
he closely conformed to the best examples of others.” A 
view is taken of the course followed in the other provinces, 
which is extended to some length, but abounds with interest- 
ing facts, all tending to show that in many of the colonies, 
the Indian titles were extinguished by purchase. It has oc- 
curred to us that too great a variety of topics have been 
touched upon-in this discourse; some of these might have 
been with propriety omitted, and particularly the argument 
respecting our right to the soil. Unity in a discourse cannot 
be too strongly insisted upon, and we have long considered 
metaphysical discussions of this kind, introduced into a dis- 
course, as much out of place, We have been much gratified 
with the spirit in which this discourse is written. The style 
is neat and perspicuous, and we think it calculated to sub- 
serve the purpose which produced it. 

The next article in order is a “ Memozr on the Locality 
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of the Great Treaty between William Penn and the Natives 
an 1682.” The lovers of the olden time are under obligations 
to Mr. Vaux, for the very clear and lucid manner in which 
he has arranged the information, contained in this commu- 
nication. He appears upon this, as upon every thing else re- 
lating to the early history of Pennsylvania, to treat the sub- 
ject with considerable feeling and enthusiasm, and this we 
esteem a very necessary requisite for the promotion of the 
views of a society like this. The letters embodied in the me- 
moir are of considerable interest, and the evidence adduced 
is valuable, inasmuch as it assists us in fixing with certainty, 
upon the spot which should be considered sacred by every 
citizen of Pennsylvania. The epistle from the venerable 
judge Peters, though desultory, is full of curious facts and 
observations. The observations of our celebrated countryman, 
Benjamin West, relative to the tree under whose shades this 
treaty was made, are of so interesting a character that we 
quote them in his own words. 


“This tree, which was held in the highest estimation by the original 
inhabitants of my native country, by the first settlers, and by their descen- 
dants, and to which I well remember, about the year 1775, when a boy, 
often resorting with my schoolfellows, (the spot being a favourite one for 
assembling in the hours of leisure,) was in some danger during the Ameri- 
can war of 1775, when the British possessed the country, from parties sent 
out in search of wood for firing; but the late general Simcoe, who had the 
command of the district where it grew, from a regard for the character of 
William Penn, and the interest which he took in the bistory connected 
with the tree, ordered a guard of British soldiers to protect it from the 
axe. This circumstance the general related to me in answer to my inquiries 
concerning it, after his return to England.” 


The subject of the ** Provincial Literature of Pennsylva- 
nia,” is well treated by T. I. Wharton, Esq. In his “notes,” as 
he entitles his communication, we have found much to ad- 
mire, many facts which are interesting, and there is abundant 
evidence of industry and research throughout the whole. 
The early attention to literature is thus described: “* Hardly 
had the emigrants sheltered themselves in their huts, the 
forest trees were still standing at their doors, when they es- 
tablished schools and a printing press, to teach and to be 
enlightened; literally znter si/vas querere verum. Within four 
years from the time that our ancestors landed in the wilder. 
ness, a printing press was at work in Philadelphia, sowing 
broad-cast the seeds of knowledge and morality: and only a 
few months after the arrival of William Penn public educa- 
tion was attainable at a small expense.’”’ The healthful spirit 
of public education seems early to have diffused itself in 
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Pennsylvania, and the rulers of the province were active in 
fostering and promoting this great public blessing. They 
were aware how much this contributed to form the moral 
character of a people, to promote in every respect their wel- 
fare and happiness, and therefore they gave it the whole 
weight of their influence. This policy does not appear to 
have been followed by their successors, for we believe there 
is not yet an uniform system of public education in operation 
throughout Pennsylvania. In this sweeping remark we do 
not include the city of Philadelphia and the neighbouring 
districts, as they form an honourable exception. Printing 
appears to have been introduced into Pennsylvania, at an 
earlier period after its settlement than in any of the other 
colonies. The provincial literature of Pennsylvania, consisted 
of pamphlets on religious subjects, a very few works of a mis- 
cellaneous character, and in 1719 a newspaper was first pub- 
lished. The notices of Franklin, Logan, Bartram, Ritten- 
house, and others, who contributed by their talents to confer 
honour on the state are briefly and faithfully drawn. We 
cannot dismiss the subject of these notes, without again ad- 
verting to the mass of valuable information contained in 
them, and hope that every one who takes an interest in the 
history of Pennsylvania will give them an attentive perusal. 

The memoir on the controversy between William Penn and 
lord Baltimore, respecting the boundaries of Pennsylvania 
and Maryland, is valuable for the facts which it comprizes 
in relation to this important subject, and it is particularly 
interesting in that part of the state immediately contiguous 
to Maryland, as respects titles to land. This, together with 
some original letters and papers of William Penn, conclude 
this part of the volume, 

The second part of the first volume is inferior in value to 
its predecessor. It commences with a collection of testimony 
to prove the authenticity of Washington’s Valedictory Ad- 
dress; a question no more within the objects of this society 
than the authorship of Junius. Then the whole process of 
the inquiry is set forth with all the minuteness and prolixity 
of a special record. The whole of the first page, of the paper 
in question, is occupied with the important intelligence that 
a committee of three gentlemen was appointed to make the 
investigation, &c. The committee then make their appearance 
at considerable length to show how they prosecuted their in- 
quiries. We have, next, their circular letter to various per- 
sons, Then follow the answers of judges Washington and 
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Marshal to this letter who know nothing about the matter— 
of John Jay, who refers them to a letter which he wrote to 
judge Peters, in March 1811—of judge Peters—who pro- 
mises that he will write to Mr. Jay about the last mentioned 
letter, and he makes some observations of a personal nature 
which are quite irrelevant to the subject and ought not to 
have been published in a volume of historical transactions. 
Next we have another letter from Mr. Jay granting permis- 
sion to publish his letter of March 1811. That letter then 
follows—and if the committee had contented themselves with 
this, and Mr. Claypoole’s testimony, they would have’ saved 
an unnecessary consumption of paper. Mr. Jay’s letter will 
be found at length in another part of this journal. It is con- 
clusive on the point in issue, and it is moreover eminently 
characteristic of the unaffected good sense, and virtuous feel- 
ing of this great and good man; a patriot in the true sense 
and therefore long the topic of obloquy among the dema- 
gogues and the disaffected of our land. In this letter he ob- 
serves—* there have been in the world but two systems or 
schools of policy, the one founded on the great principles of 
wisdom and rectitude, the other on CUNNING, AND ITs VA- 
R10US ARTIFICES. To the first of these belonged Washington, 
and all the other worthies of every country who ascended to 
the temple of honour through the temple of virtue.” In this 
latter temple chief justice Jay has long been a fervent votary: 
and though the stipendiaries of cuNNiNG aspersed it, his 
bright and venerable name survives; and his own age, dény- 
ing to posterity one of the most pleasing of its duties, has al- 
ready inscribed it on heights which cUNNING can never climb. 

Not satisfied with the testimony of Mr. Jay, the committee 
spread upon the record, their letter to Nicholas Fish, Esq. 
reciting their appointment, and requesting information from 
bim, as the acting executor of general Hamilton: the reply 
repeats the substance of this letter and concludes with a free 
avowal that the writer is as ignorant on the subject as the 
other gentlemen, whose names have been cited. As if to 
make the most of this important addition to the materials for 
a book, we have the superscription,—in hec verba: 


* To W. Raw tz, 
Brenyamin R. Morcan, i Esquires. 
C. J. Incersoi1, 


Committee appointed by the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, to 
collect and report to them such evidence as may be attainable in 


respect to the original author of the Valedictory Address of Presi 
dent Washington in 1796.” 
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Surely the respectable lawyers who compose this commit- 
tee would not produce Mr. Fish’s letter to support an issue 
in court. Why then swell their pages in this unnecessary 
mannerf The supineness of the Philosophical Society—to 
which the president alludes in the introductory address (part 
I, p. 29) is innocent in comparison with this surplusage. That 
Mr. Fish has “the honour to be, with great consideration,” 
the “* obedient servant” of the committee may be very grati- 
fying to these gentlemen, but it is not necessary that the fact 
should be made matter of history, and it is the only fact as- 
serted in his letter. 

What follows this negative epistle is really a piece of evi- 
dence. It comes from Mr. Claypoole, the editor to whom 
general Washington delivered the original MS. for publica- 
tion, and who still retains that original—by permission of the 
author,—upon a request made to that effect. Mr. Claypoole 
had formerly received written communications from the ge- 
neral on public business, and he did not ask for this MS, 
merely as an autograph: he coveted it as the original of the 
parting words of the father of his country. As such it was 
delivered to him: and if it had not been exactly of that cha- 
racter, nc one will believe that it would have been suffered 
to remain in his hands. The worshippers in the school of 
** cunning” may affect to shake their heads with incredulity; 
—they may even, under the wily influence of their master- 
workman, forge substantive charges against the fair fame of 
this immaculate being; but time dispels them as the sun scat- 
ters the mountain mist. 

The “ vindication of the Rev. Mr. Heckewelder’s History of 
the Indian Nations,” is a successful effort, by Mr. Rawle, to 
repel an attack on the authenticity of that work by the North 
American Review: admitting, at the same time the merits of 
that journal, which is justly described as abounding in valu- 
able information, supporting our literary reputation abroad, 
and contributing to the dissemination of polite learning at 
home. 

The “ account of the first settlement of the townships of 
Buckingham and Solebury,” by the late Dr. John Watson, is 
of so local an interest, that it may be passed over with the 
single remark that these monographic descriptions require 
the pruning hook. 

That “ A Brief Account of the Discovery of Anthracite coal 
on the Lehigh, by Thomas C. James, M. D. should have ap- 
peared in this volume is a strong evidence of the obliging 
disposition of the learned and worthy writer. We cannot say 
so much for the judgment of the publishing committee. 
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The next article consists of miscellaneous extracts from 
the records of the commonwealth: some curious and others 
rather trifling. 

The “* Contributions to the Medical History of Pennsylva- 
nia, by Caspar Morris, M. D.” would be more in their place 
in a professional work. 

There is nothing new in the paper, strangely entitled “ No- 
tices of negro slavery as connected with Pennsylvania, by Ed- 
ward Bettle.” Part of it is too much in the style of puerile 
declamation about the horrors of slavery, which might suit 
the columns of a newspaper, or the forum of a school. What 
else can be said of the following rhapsody?—“ How can we, 
as citizens of the United States, remain silent, unconcerned 
spectators of an American slave-trade within our borders, in 
our capital city, the boasted centre of free government—a 
traffic, the wretched objects of which are bred for sale as 
regularly as horses and cattle, and whose treatment while on 
their way to market and when in the field of labour is scarce- 
ly upon a par with our beasts of burden. This,” the author 
emphatically adds, “is no highly wrought picture of gone-by 
days, but the hourly experience and practice of the present 
time.” If this passage had appeared in the journal of a mo- 
dern English traveller,—a Fearon or an Ashe—it would 
have excited no surprise; but it does move our special won- 
der to see so much folly and misrepresentation promulgated 
under the auspices of a society of a grave and dignified cha- 
racter. Say what we please, slavery, at present, is as much 
the law of the land as christianity; and as to the objects of 
this lamentable state of things, we can truly aver that in the 
states of South Carolina, Virginia, and Maryland, in which 
we have made some personal observations, we never saw so 
many objects of squalid wretchedness as are daily exhibited 
among the sweeps in our streets or the dingy dwellers in 
Southwark. The representation is a gross libel on the land, 
and we protest earnestly against such publications from our 
benevolent and learned societies. There has been too much 
of this in Philadelphia. These writings nourish the seeds of 
sectional antipathies, which are already but too prolific; and 
they invite to our fair and free commonwealth a race of va- 
gabond runaways who taint the air with their nauseous odour 
and their incorrigible vices. This is not honest towards our 
neighbours, to whom we conceded the question of slavery 
on the establishment of the constitution, nor is it politic as it 
regards our own comfort. 

Thomson’s Notices of the Life and character of Robert 
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Proud is an uninteresting account of an obscure person, the 
author of a very dull and unreadable “‘ History of Pennsyl- 
vania.”’ 

The Original Letters of William Penn are curious and 
worthy of preservation. 

The volume concludes with a very meagre account of sir 
William Keith, one of the provincial governors of this state. 

If we have spoken i in terms of disapprobation of some parts 
of this volume, it is because we think sincerity will be more 
useful than flattery. A beginning has been made in the in- 
vestigation of the early history of our commonwealth, and 
the manner in which it is executed gives us reason to antici- 
pate advantageous results. There is no want of rich and du- 
rable materials, and therefore no place should be given to idle 
theory or vapid declamation. 





For the Port Folio. 
Almack’s, a novel. In two vols. New York, 1827. 


Ir the author of this performance is happy in any part of 
it, he is supremely so in having called it a novel. ‘* Almack’s” 
is certainly a novel, if by that term we mean something new 
——a book so called, without a story, breaks up all our previous 
associations with that class of compositions. We do not feel 
the voracious appetite for novels which is very general 
amongst mankind, or we might sooner have become acquaint- 
ed with this anomaly in literature, and perhaps have prevented 
some of our good-natured readers from wasting their time 
in the perusal of it;—or at least, have repressed their curi- 
osity so far that they might wait for their regular turn at the 
circulating library without enduring the torment of impa- 
tience. We are however in time to give notice to our country 
friends—(for new publications seldom travel many hundred 
miles from the city) that A/mack’s contains two volumes of 
nonsense—nonsense in toto—without any spice of instructive 
matter. Besides the reasons just mentioned, for speaking of 
this farrago in our journal, we are prompted to expostulate 
with our respectable booksellers for giving currency to every 
trifle that may come to them across the Atlantic. Let them 
extend a fostering hand to native genius. The soil of Ame- 
rica, in good time, will repay them with abundant fruits. 

“‘ Almack’s” professes to be a representation of the pur- 
suits and conversation of the higher ranks of society in Lon- 
don. Lords and ladies seem to be a constituent so indispen- 
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sible—their frivolity and dissipation so necessary to the in- 
terest of almost every British novel, that we incline to the 
opinion that our present author really meant to try the effect 
of burlesque on this ignoble taste. Burlesque, certainly, could 
not produce a broader caricature than he has exhibited. Such 
a multitude of figures dance before our eyes—and all so 
much alike,—that we cannot individualize amongst the fan- 
tastic group, or recollect the features of an old acquaintance, 
if peradventure we should have made one. If, however, some 
few should be distinguishable by peculiarities, they are all 
equally ridiculous, and hollow-hearted. 

Almack’s is a place of entertainment in London accessible 
only to persons of tip-top fashion, and not to all of this order. 
The favourites of the “lady patronesses” can alone obtain 
admission. The insolence, and the tyranny of these regents, 
the canvassing and intrigues—the hopes and the fears of the 
candidates are, therefore, the subject of these volumes. ‘Ihere 
may be those to whom some of the dialogues may be amus- 
ing; for ourselves, we must say, we have seldom seen a book 
so destitute of interest, in both actors and incidents. The 
sum total of the latter, are comprised in migrations from the 
castle to the abbey, and from the abbey to the castle— 
from the saloon, to the dining-room, and from the music- 
room to the library; and the former, are envy, malice, and 
folly personified. Some exceptions to this general baseness 
in his characters, our author, it would seem, thought neces- 
sary—not for the honour of the aristocracy of his country — 
that he eschews—but for the relief of his revolting picture. 
Five or six persons—in about fifty, perhaps—are therefore 
portrayed in contrast; butif these are the author’s beau-ideal 
of what men and women ought to be, we should say his 
standard of perfection is not very elevated. It is as much 
below the exemplars of contemporary writers in Great Britain, 
as it is of the requisitions of American readers. 

Julia Mildmay is a very good, sober young lady, who has 
no taste for the world of fashion, and looks not for happiness 
beyond her father’s mansion in the country; but she receives 
an invitation, from a stylish family in her neighbourhood to 
accompany them to London, and she goes, nothing loth! and 
for any thing that we hear, she is as well pleased with din- 
ners, and operas, and Almack’s, as the giddiest of her asso- 
clates. 

Louisa, her sister, is volatile as ether—lovely, and beau- 
tiful, and witty, and very good too!—but she has spent some 
time in France, and she is French all over. She cannot en- 
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dure the stupid formality of English manners. London dissi- 
pation is too dull for her,—neither her father’s elegant seat, 
nor his own indulgent fondness, have any charms for her.— 
France, dear graceful France! can alone make her happy. 
She too, is invited to spend the winter in the metropolis, and 
her “ kind” father, without reluctance, bids her go, and enjoy 
the amusements which she loves. Here, she hoped to meet 
lord George Fitzallan, with whom she was deeply in love— 
he came, he danced with her—-sometimes took no notice of 
her, although she was always in his way, yet spite of his in- 
difference she, every day, expected the declaration, but it 
came not, nor any thing like it; the lady did all the courting 
—at length, he condescends to offer his hand—it is instantly 
accepted, and this delicate female presently addresses him, as 
her “ dear George” in the presence of a large company of 
witnesses. 

The baroness de Wallestein, is another of the patterns. She 
is an English woman, but has lived in France, until she also 
is afflicted with the Gallo-mania. Being the wife of the Aus- 
trian ambassador, the lady-patronesses of Almack’s, who are 
all passionate admirers of foreign gentry, elect her one of 
their colleagues. Her husband,—a domestic sort of man, and 
the only personage of these delectable volumes, who expresses 
any contempt for the heartless frivolity, into which he is 
forced, is of opinion that she had better stay more at home, 
and mind her children; but Caroline is too beautiful, and too 
amiable to be contradicted; and Almack’s triumphs in its ac- 
complished lady-patroness. 

Nor is the unceasing round of destructive and demoralising 
dissipation in which they live, both summer and winter, the 
only objection we have to these specimens of the author’s 
idea of an amiable woman. These young females talk in the 
presence of gentlemen, of matters which a modest matron in 
similar circumstances would not think it very decorous to 
mention. With the exception of a page or two of chat :n the 
family of Mr. Mildmay, who is intended to represent the 
‘‘ worthy old English country gentleman,” the same who 
freely sent his two daughters to spend the winter in the at- 
mosphere of Almack’s—we do not recollect a single dialogue, 
in which these well-bred people do not fall upon every per- 
son whose name is mentioned, and every “ dear friend” who 
leaves the company, with sneers, and ridicule, and slander. 
We are unwilling to pollute our page with any extract ‘* to 
show the writer’s manner,” — as our fashion is.—We admit 
that it is sprightly, that it has some good strokes of humour, 
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and no doubt there are both ladies and gentlemen in London 
as worthless as the votaries of Almack’s: but that a whole 
class, in any country, should be so abhorrent to every virtuous 
feeling, we cannot believe. We do not make up our opinion 
on the maxim which we believe to be true,—that knowledge 
will produce virtue, nor because we see in our own blessed 
country, more moral worth in the higher, than in the lower 
classes of society. We know there are circumstances which 
must make the two nations differ in some respects. But we 
are not ignorant of the English character, in even its highest 
ranks. We have their writings on every variety of topic, that 
human nature and human affairs can suggest. Hundreds of 
our own citizens have seen them and have brought home 
their report. A gentleman of this city, who is supposed to 
be well qualified to form a just judgment of men and things, 
pronounced a most splendid eulogium, on his return from 
England, on “ the masculine morality—the sober and rational 
piety which are found zn ail classes.”” To these data, on 
which we think ourselves justified in forming an opinion, we 
will add the words of a Scotch Reviewer. The article we 
allude to, is headed “ Vicious Novels.” Amongst many 
excellent remarks on the evil tendency of these performances, 
—the writer condemns the “ vulgar taste” of authors in se- 
lecting their characters from the “ upper ranks”—and the 
effort ‘‘to make them appear the most base, corrupt, and 
vicious.” On the mischievous effects of this “ palpably false 
and wicked practice” he descants largely,—-but as we are 
not considering this part of the argument, we proceed to his 
statement of the fact. ‘‘ We aver,” he says, “and with the 
conviction arising from long, and intimate, and wide acquaint- 
ance with this much-calumniated part of society, that the 
charge is absolutely false. The peerage itself is very exten- 
sive, and that part of the people which for the present pur- 
pose may be ranked with it is still more so. It is therefore 
absolutely impossible, but that arithmetically, it must con- 
tain, as Pope insinuates, ‘knaves, and fools, and cowards.’ 
But we maintain, that its proportion is not greater, and per- 
haps less, than in any part of society; and that, in the pro- 
gressive stages downwards, after a certain point, vice and 
profligacy increase ina rapid ratio.” ‘* We have no hesitation 
in saying, that if any number of the peerage (and we will 
limit it to that as accused of being the worst,) be taken, and 
compared with any number, equally chosen by lot, in any 
class of suciety, it will be found to contain more religion, 
more morality, more talent, more education, and more ho- 
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nour, than the far larger portion, and as much as any what- 
ever.” * . 

Now whether this witness, who is not the courtly Quar- 
terly Reviewer, but a Reviewer on the other side of Tweed, 
be entitled to more credit than the author of ** Almack’s,”’ 
or whether the evidence we collect from other sources be 
good and true, it matters not to us, further than an answer 
to the questions with which we conclude our remarks. What 
benefit to the community do our Booksellers propose by the 
republication of such scandalous libels’—or admitting the 
representation to be a faithful picture,—we ask, 1s there one 
useful lesson contained in these volumes? 





Rice BuntTinc—EmMBeER1zA ORYZIVORA. 
With a coloured portrait of the male. 


Emberiza Orizyvora, Linn. Syst. p. 311, 16.—Le ortolan de 
Caroline. Briss. Orn. III. p. 282. 8. pl. 15. fig. —L’ Ag- 
ripenne, ou ortolan de Riz. Burr. Ois. IV, p. 337.—Rice- 
bird. Catess. Car. 1. pl. 14. Epw. pl. 2.—Latuaw, II. 
p- 188, No. 25.—PEALE’s museum, No. 6026. 


From Witson’s ORNITHOLOGY. 


Tuts is the Boblink of the eastern and northern states, and 
the Rice and Reed-bird of Pennsylvania and the southern 
states. Though small in size, he is not so in consequence; 
his coming is hailed by the sportsman with pleasure; while 
the careful planter looks upon him as a devouring scourge, 
and worse than a plague of locusts. Three good qualities, 
however, entitle ‘him to our notice, particularly as these three 
are rarely found in the same individual; his plumage is beau- 
tiful, his song highly musical, and his flesh excellent. I might 
also add, that the immense range of his migrations, and the 
havock he commits are not the least interesting parts of his 
history. 

The winter residence of this species I suppose to be from 
Mexico to the mouth of the Amazon, from whence in hosts 
innumerable he regularly issues every spring, perhaps to both 
hemispheres, extending his migrations northernly as far as 
the banks of the Illinois and the shores of the St. Lawrence. 
Could the fact be ascertained, which has been asserted by 
some writers, that the emigration of these birds was alto- 


* New Ed. Rev. April, 1823. p. 422. 
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gether unknown in this part of the continent, previous to the 
introduction of rice plantations, it would certainly be interest- 
ing. Yet, why should these migrations reach at least a thou- 
sand miles beyond those places where rice is now planted; 
and this not in occasional excursions, but regularly to breed, 
and rear their young, where rice never was, and probably 
never will be cultivated? Their recent arrival on this part of 
the continent I believe to be altogether imaginary, because, 
though there were nota single grain of rice cultivated within 
the United States, the country produces an exuberance of 
food of which they are no less fond. Insects of various kinds, 
grubs, may-flies, and caterpillars; the young ears of Indian 
corn, and the seeds of the wild oats, or, as it is called in 
Pennsylvania, reeds, (the zizania aquatica of Linneus) which 
grows in prodigious abundance along the marshy shores of 
our large rivers, furnish, not only them, but millions of Rail, 
with a delicious subsistence for several weeks. I do not 
doubt, however, that the introduction of rice, but more par- 
ticularly the progress of agriculture on this part of America, 
has greatly increased their numbers, by multiplying their 
sources of subsistence fifty fold within the same extent of 
country. 

In the month of April, or very early in May, the Rice 
Bunting, male and female, arrive within the southern boun- 
daries of the United States; and are seen around the town 
of Savannah, in Georgia, about the fourth of May, sometimes 
in separate parties of males and females; but more generally 
promiscuously. They remain there but a short time; and 
about the twelfth of May make their appearance in the lower 
parts of Pennsylvania, as they did at Savannah. While here 
the males are extremely gay and full of song; frequenting 
meadows, newly ploughed fields, sides of creeks, rivers, and 
watery places, feeding on may-flies and caterpillars, of which 
they destroy great quantities. In their passage, however, 
through Virginia at this season, they do great damage to the 
early wheat and barley, while in its milky state. About the 
twentieth of May they disappear on their way to the north. 
Nearly at the same time they arrive in the state of New York, 
spread over the whole New England states as far as the river 
St. Lawrence, from lake Ontario to the sea; in all which places 
north of Pennsylvania they remain during the summer, build- 
ing and rearing their young, The nest is fixed on the ground, 
generally in a field of grass; the outside is composed of dry 
leaves and coarse grass, the inside is lined with fine stalks of 
the same, laid in considerable quantity. The female lays five 
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eggs, of a bluish white, marked with numerous irregular 
spots of blackish brown. The song of the male, while the 
female is setting, is singular and very agreeable. Mounting 
and hovering on wing, at a small height above the field, he 
chants out such a jingling medley of short variable notes, 
uttered with such seeming confusion and rapidity, and con- 
tinued for a considerable time, that it appears as if half a 
dozen birds of different kinds were all singing together. Some 
idea may be formed of this song by striking the high keys 
of a piano forte at random, singly, and quickly, making as 
many sudden contrasts of high and low notes as possible. 
Many of the notes are, in themselves, charming; but they 
succced each other so rapidly that the ear can hardly separate 
them. I kept one of these birds for a long time to observe its 
change of colour. During the whole of April, May, and 


June, it sang almost continually. In the month of June the 


colour of the male begins to change, gradually assimilating 
to that of the female, and before the beginning of August it 
is difficult to distinguish them. At this time, also, the young 
birds are so much like the female, or rather like both parents, 
and the males so different in appearance from what they were 
in the spring, that thousands of people in Pennsylvania, to 
this day, persist in believing them to be a different species 
altogether. While others allow them indeed to be the same, 
but confidently assert that they are all females—none but 
females, according to them, returning in the autumn; what 
becomes of the males they are totally at a loss to conceive. 
Even Mr. Mark Catesby, who resided for years in the coun- 
try they inhabit, and who, as he himself informs us, examined 
by dissection great numbers of them in the autumn, and re- 
peated his experiments the succeeding year, lest he should 
have been mistaken, declares that he uniformly found them 
to be females. These assertions must appear odd to the in- 
habitants of the eastern states, to whom the change of plu- 
mage in these birds is familiar, as it passes immediately un- 
der their eye; and also to those, who, like myself, have kept 
them in cages, and witnessed their gradual change of colour. 
That accurate observer, Mr. William Bartram, appears, from 
the following extract, to have taken notice of, or at least sus- 
pected this change of colour in these birds more than forty 
years ago. ‘* Being in Charleston,” says he, ‘in the month 
of June, I observed a cage full of Rice-birds, that is of the 
yellow or female colour, who were very merry and vocife- 
rous, having the same variable music with the pied or male 
bird, which I thought extraordmary, and observing it to the 
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gentleman, he assured me that they were all of the male 
kind, taken the preceding spring; but had changed their co- 
lour, and would be next spring of the colour of the pied, thus 
changing colour with the seasons of the year. If this is really 
the case, it appears they are both of the same species inter- 
mixed, spring and fall.”” Without, however, implicating the 
veracity of Catesby, who, I have no doubt, believed as he 
wrote, a few words will easily explain why he was deceived. 
The internal organization of undomesticated birds, of all 
kinds, undergoes a remarkable change, every spring and 
summer; and those who wish to ascertain this point by dis- 
section will do well to remember, that in this bird those parts 
that characterise the male are in autumn, no larger than the 
smallest pin’s head, and in young birds of the first year can 
scarcely be discovered; though in spring their magnitude in 
each is at least one hundred times greater. To an ignorance 
of this extraordinary circumstance I am persuaded may be 
ascribed the mistake of Mr. Catesby that the females only 
return in the autumn; for the same opinion I long entertained 
myself, till a more particular examination showed me the 
source of my mistake. Since that, 1 have opened and exam- 
ined many hundreds of these birds, in the months of Septem- 
ber and October, and, on the whole, have found about as 
many males as females among them. The latter may be dis- 
tinguished from the former by being of a rather more shining 
yellow on the breast and belly; it is the same with the young 
birds of the first season. 

During the breeding season they are dispersed over the 
country; but as soon as the young are able to fly, they col- 
lect together in great multitudes, and pour down upon the 
oat fields of New England like a torrent, depriying the pro- 
prietors of a good tythe of their harvest; but in return often 
supply his table with a very delicious dish. From all parts 
of the north and western regions they direct their flight to- 
wards the south; and about the middle of August revisit 
Pennsylvania on their route to winter quarters. For several 
days they seem to confine themselves to the fields and up- 
lands; but as soon as the seeds of the reed are ripe they re- 
sort to the shores of the Delaware and Schuylkill in multi- 
tudes; and these places, during the remainder of their stay 
appear to be their grand rendezvous. The reeds, or wild 
oats furnish them with such abundance of nutricious food, 
that in a short time they become extremely fat; and are sup- 
posed by some of our epicures, to be equal to the famous 
Ortolans of Europe. Their note at this season is a single 
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chink; and is heard over head, with little intermission, from 
morning to night. These are halcyon days for our gunners 
of all descriptions, and many a lame and rusty gun-barrel is 
put in requisition for the sport. The report of musketry 
along the reedy shores of the Schuylkill and Delaware is al- 
most incessant, resembling a running fire. The markets of 
Philadelphia, at this season, exhibit proofs of the prodigious 
havoc made among these birds; for almost every stall is or- 
namented with strings of Reed-birds. This sport, however, 
is considered inferior to rai/-shooting, which is carried on at 
the same season and places with equal slaughter. Of this as 
well as of the rail itself, we shall give a particular account in 
its proper place. 

Whatever apology the people of the eastern and southern 
states may have for the devastation they spread among the 
Rice and Reed-birds, the Pennsylvanians, at least those living 
in this part of it, have little to plead in justification, but the 
pleasure of destruction, or the savoury dish they furnish 
their tables with; for the oat harvest is generally secured be- 
fore the great body of these birds arrive, the Indian corn too 
ripe and hard, and the reeds seem to engross all their atten- 
tion. But in the states south of Maryland, the harvest of 
early wheat and barley in spring, and the numerous planta- 
tions of rice in fall, suffer severely. Early in October, or as 
soon as the nights begin to set in cold, they disappear from 
Pennsylvania, directing their course to the south. 

At this time they swarm among the rice fields; and appear 
in the island of Cuba in immense numbers, in search of the 
same delicious grain. About the middle of October they 
visit the island of Jamaica in equal numbers, where they are 
called Butter-birds. They feed on the seed of the guinea 
grass, and are also in high esteem there for the table.* 

Thus it appears, that the regions north of the fortieth de- 
gree of latitude are the breeding places of these birds, that 
their migrations northwardly are performed from March to 
May, and their return southwardly from August to Novem- 
ber; their precise winter quarters, or farthest retreat south- 
wardly, is not exactly known. 

The Rice Bunting is seven inches and a half long, and 
eleven and a half in extent; his spring dress is as follows; 
upper part of the head, wings, tail and sides of the neck, and 
whole lower parts black; the feathers frequently skirted with 
brownish yellow as he passes into colours of the female; back 
of the head a cream colour, back black seamed with brownish 


* Rennel’s Hist. Jam. 
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yellow; scapulars pure white, rump and tail coverts the 
same; lower part of the back bluish white; tail formed like 
those of the woodpecker genus, and often used in the same 
manner, being thrown in to support it while ascending the 
stalks of the reed; this habit of throwing in the tail it retains 
even in the cage; legs a brownish flesh colour; hind heel very 
long; bill a bluish horn colour; eye hazel; (see the figure.) In 
the month of June this plumage gradually changes to a 
brownish yellow, like that of the female (see next No. of 
Port Folio,) which has the back streaked with brownish black; 
whole lower parts dull yellow; bill reddish flesh colour; legs 
and eyes as in the male. The young birds retain the dress of 
the female until the early part of the succeeding spring; the 
plumage of the female undergoes no material change of colour, 





For the Port Folio. 
ANECDOTES OF THE REVOLUTION. 


The Capture and Execution of Captain Hale, in 1776. 


Captain Natuan Hacewas one of the most accomplished 
officers of his grade and age in the army. He was a native 
of the town of Coventry, state of Connecticut, and a gradu- 
ate of Yale college; young, brave, and honourable: and at the 
time of his death a captain in colonel Webb’s regiment of 
continental troops. Having never seen a circumstantial ac- 
count of his untimely and melancholy end, I will give it—I 
was attached to his company, and in his confidence. After 
the retreat of our company from Long Island, he informed 
me he was sent for to head quarters, and was solicited to go 
over to Long Island to discover the disposition of the ene- 
my’s camp, &c. expecting them to attack New York, but that 
he was too unwell to go, not having recovered from a recent 
illness; that, upon a second application, he had consented to 
go, and said I must go as far with him as I could, with safe- 
ty, and wait for his return. Accordingly, we left our camp 
on Harlaem heights, with the intention of crossing over the 
first opportunity; but none offered until we arrived at Nor- 
walk, fifty miles from New York. In that harbor there was 
an armed sloop, and one or two row galleys. Captain Hale 
had a general order to all armed vessels to take him to any 
place he should designate: he was set across the Sound, in 
the sloop, at Huntington, Long Island, by captain Pond, who 
commanded the vessel. Captain Hale had changed his uni- 
form for a plain suit of citizen’s brown clothes, with a round 
broad brimmed hat; assuming the character of a Dutch 
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schoolmaster, leaving all his other clothes, commission, pub- 
lic and private papers, with me, and also his silver shoe- 
buckles, saying they would not comport with his character of 
schoolmaster, and retaining nothing but his college diploma, 
as an introduction to his assumed calling. Thus equipped, 
we parted for the last time in life. He went on his mission, 
and I returned back again to Norwalk, with orders to stop 
there until he should return, or hear from him, as he expected 
to return back again to cross the Sound, if he succeeded in 
his object. The British army had, in ‘the mean time, got 
possession of New York, whither he also passed, and had 
nearly executed his mission, and was passing the British pic- 
quet guard between the lines of the two armies, within a mile 
and a half of his own quarters, when he was stopped at a 
tavern, at a place called the “ Cedars.” Here there was no 
suspicion of his character being other than what he pretended, 
until, most unfortunately, he was met in the crowd by a fel- 
low countryman, and an own relation, (but a tory and a rene- 
gade,) who had received the hospitality of his board, and the 
attention of a brother from captain Hale, at his quarters at 
Winter Hill, in Cambridge, the winter before. He recognised 
him, and most inhumanly and infamously betrayed him, di- 
vulging his character, situation in the army, &c. and having 
him searched, his diploma corroborated his relative’s state- 
ment, when, without any formality of trial, or delay, they 
hung him instantaneously, and sent a flag over to our army 
stating, ‘‘ that they had caught such a man within their lines 
that morning, and hung him as a spy.” Thus suddenly and 
unfeelingly did they rush this young and worthy man into 
eternity, not allowing him an hour’s preparation, nor the privi- 
lege of writing to his friends, nor even to receive the last 
consolations of his religion, refusing to let the chaplain pray 
with him, as was his request. After parting with captain 
Hale, of all these circumstances I was authentically informed 
at the time, and do most religiously believe them. 

Such was the melancholy fate of captain Hale. While the 
stern rigour of military law justified his execution, (betrayed 
as he was, most foully, by his ungrateful relation and villain- 
ous tory,) yet, who that knew him as I did, embarked in the 
same hazardous enterprise, and had been together in the peri- 
lous service of the field—but would drop the tear of pity for 
his worth. It is true, he died upon the “ inglorious tree,” 
not the death of the soldier; but it is likewise true, he suf- 
fered for his country’s sake. And Andre died also the death 
of a spy, but did he fill an inglorious grave? I do not mur- 
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mur at the sympathy for the man, which was felt for major 
Andre in Europe and America—by the fair and the brave 
—the friend and the foe—by American and by Briton. No! 
God forbid!—but I do think it hard, that HaLE—who was 
equally brave, learned, young, accomplished, and honourable 
—should be forgotten on the very threshold of his fame, even 
by his countrymen; that, while our own historians have done 
honour to the memory of Andre, Hale should be unknown; 
that while the remains of the former have been honoured, 
even by our own countrymen, those of the latter should rest 
among the clods of the valley, undistinguished, unsought, 
and unhonoured. 
STEPHEN HEMPsTEAD. 


Memoires ou Souvenirs et Anecdotes. Par M. le Compte de 
Segur, de Academie Francaise, pair de France. Paris. 
Emery. 1826. London. Colburn. 


Tue name of Segur has long sustained a certain degree of 
distinction in the history of France. The family had for some 
time professed the Protestant religion, and during that unfor- 
tunate period when the principle of civil and religious liber- 
ty was so ill understood in France as well as in England, they 
suffered severely. The principal means of advancement on 
which the nobility of the old regime in France had to depend, 
was the patronage of the court. After the death of Henry 
IV, the royal favour was withdrawn from the Segurs, the 
family was divided into several branches, and they all became 
poor. It was not until the time of our author’s grandfather 
that fortune again smiled upon them. He obtained a distin- 
guished reputation in the military career, but his only patri- 
mony consisted of two small estates in Perigord. He had 
been promised the situation of first equerry to the king by 
the duke of Orleans, then regent of France; but by a singu- 
lar misfortune the duke died of appoplexy as he was on his 
way to the young monarch’s apartment, for the purpose of 
getting his sign manual to the appointment. Our author’s fa- 
ther, however, was much more successful. He married early 
in life a young lady who was sole heiress to a splendid patri- 
mony in St. Domingo, and after serving in the army with 
eclat for several years, was raised to the cabinet as a minis- 
ter of war under Louis XVI in 1780. He retained his office 
until the year 1787, when the current of state affairs began 
to be troubled by the approaching storm of the revolution. 
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One of the chief inducements which seem to have excited 
the author of these memoirs to the labour of composing them, 
was that he might have an opportunity of vindicating his fa- 
ther’s administration. For the performance of a duty so sa- 
cred every praise is due to him. Every reader, of whatever 
party he may be, will be disposed to afford the utmost indul- 
gence to a pious son upon such an occasion. Nor can we be 
surprised if he dwell upon many incidents which, though 
subservient to his purpose, have little interest for those who 
are not personally concerned in his success. Neither should 
we much wonder if he seek to attribute to his father a great- 
er degree of energy, and a more brilliant station in the his- 
tory of his times, than posterity is likely to confirm to him. 
This is all very natural. But we must own, nevertheless, that 
political vindications are not precisely of that kind of matter 
which is calculated to amuse or to instruct in a book of me- 
moirs. We feel this the more, as the author scarcely con- 
cludes the defence of his father’s administration before he 
enters on the details of his own embassy to Petersburgh, 
the great object of which was the negotiation of a commer- 
cial treaty between Russia and France. He enters very mi- 
nutely into this affair, evidently proud of his diplomacy, and 
anxious to exhibit the ability with which he conducted it. 
We know not how far young plenipotentiaries may profit 
from his discussions and memorials, but to a general reader 
we presume they will prove any thing but attractive. 

The style of these Memoires is upon the whole correct, 
and sometimes approaches to elegance. But even that portion 
of the narrative which is not taken up with political affairs 
is frigid. Nothing can be more different from the animated 
and intense strain of eloquence which distinguishes ‘‘ The 
Campaign in Russia,” written by the count’s son, than the 
dry and unimpressive tone of the work before us. We fully 
scaaana him for having carefully avoided rendering his 
pages ‘ food for scandal and the passions.’ In this respect 
his Memoires stand most honourably distinguished from those 
of the prince de Montbarey, for we donot recollect a single 
line in them calculated to kindle a blush on the cheek of mo- 
desty. But considering the abundant opportunities which 
count Segur employed of seeing the world, and of convers- 
ing with almost every person of note who appeared upon 
the political stages of France, America, Prussia, and Rus- 
sia, from the latter part of the reign of Louis XV, down to 
the present day, we are compelled to say that he has turned 
those opportunities to little account, so far as his readers are 

DECEMBER, 1826.—Nno. 290. 64. 
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concerned. ‘They would naturally be prepared to expect a 


great deal from him, after the following pompous announce- 
ment:—— 


‘ My position, my birth, the ties of friendship and consanguinity which 
connected me with all the remarkable personages of the courts of Louis 
XV, and Louis XVI, my father’s administration, my travels in America, 
my negociations in Russia and in Prussia, the advantage of having been 
engaged in intercourse of affairs and society with Catharine IT, Frederick 
the great, Potemkin, Joseph II, Gustavus III, Washington, Kosciusko, 
Lafayette, Nassau, Mirabeau, Napoleon, as well as with the chiefs of the 
aristocratical and democratical parties, and the most illustrious writers of 
my times—all that I have seen, done, experienced, and suffered during 
the revolution—those strange alternations of prosperity and misfortune, of 
credit and disgrace, of enjoyments and proscriptions, of opulence and pov- 
erty—all the different occupations which I have been forced to apply to, 
and the various conditions of life in which fate has placed me—have in- 
duced me to helieve that this sketch of my life would prove entertaining 
and interesting, chance having made me successively a colonel, a generai 
officer, a trave/ier, a navigator, a courtier, the son of a minister, an ambas- 
sador, a negociutor, a prisoner, an agriculturist, a soldier, an elector, a poet, 
ad: amatic author, a contributor to newspapers, an essayist, an historian, a 


dep: ty, a councillor rof state, a senator,an academician, and a peer of France. 


It is true that for some reasons which the count has not 
thought it necessary to explain, he confines his memoirs for 
the present to the recollections of his youthful days, his 
voyage to America, and his mission to Russia. But these 
passages in his life, even according to his own estimate of it, 
must have been the most important, and if they be not suffi- 
ciently interesting to command much attention, we despair of 
the /ivraisons which are still to be disclosed. In selecting a 
few extracts, which may enable the reader to judge of the 
general character of the work, we shall be careful to prefer 
those which have some appearance of novelty; for we have 
been lately so completely inundated with French memoirs, 
and those too relating very much to the same period, that it 
is difficult to find in one of those works a trait of manners, 
or an anecdote, which has not been already more than “ twice 
told.” They all, however, conspire, we apprehend, to prove 
one fact, that the revolution in France was, at least, accelera- 
ted very considerably by that which had been rendered suc- 
cessful a short time before it in America, through the instru- 
mentality of French gold and arms. In considering this ques- 
tion, we have always thought that there was another cause 
which operated much more powerfully, because: much near- 
er to the theatre of its action, and which has been too much 
overlooked by historians—we mean the example of England 
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herself, whose parliament at that time was distinguished by 
the splendid eloquence of those of its members who advoca- 
ted the interests of liberty on every occasion when it was as- 
sailed. Their speeches were then for the first time circulated 
regularly in the newspapers, and wherever they were read 
out of this country they could scarcely fail to leave an im- 
pression on men’s minds well calculated to lead them first to 
admire, and next to imitate, those free institutions which not 
only permitted but demanded from our statesmen the bold- 
est exertions of their faculties. Numerous, and beyond all 
precedent brilliant were the discussions which rose out of the 
persecution of Wilkes, the impeachment of Warren Hast- 
ings, and the insurrection of the American colonies, and 
which, from particular facts, naturally digressed into general 
theories of government, and of the means for resisting or 
expiating its abuses. It was in the ordinary course of things 
that these harangues should touch the human intellect, and 
awaken in it vague aspirations, wherever it was not clouded 
by ignorance and by absolute barbarism. The proof of their 
incipient effect in France appeared in the general desire that 
prevailed in the early part of the reign of Louis XVI, for 
importing some of the customs and fashions of England. 
Upon this subject count Segur offers the following sensible 
remarks:— 


‘ Montesquieu had first opened our eyes to the advantages of British 
institutions; the intercourse between the two nations had become much 
more frequent; the brilliant but frivolous life led by our nobility at court 
and ia the capital was ao longer sufficient to satisfy our self-love, when 
we reflected upon the dignity, the independence, the comparatively use- 
ful and important life of an English peer, or of a member of the house of 
commons, as well as upon the liberty, at once calm and lofty, enjoyed by 
the entire body of the citizens of Great Britain. 

‘It has always, therefore, been a subject of surprise to me, that our 
government and statesmen, instead of reproaching as frivolous and foreign 
to the national spirit that rage for English fashions which suddenly sprung 
up throughout France, did not perceive in it the desire of another spe- 
cies of imitation, and the germs of a mighty revolution in the public mind. 
They were not in the least aware, that while we were destroying in our 
pleasure-grounds the straight walks and alleys, the symmetrical squares, 
the trees cut in circles, and the uniform hedges, in order to transform them 
into English gardens, we were indicating our wishes to resemble that na- 
tion in other and more essential points of nature and of reason. 

‘ They did not remark that the plain raiment, substituted instead of the 
ample and imposing dresses of the old court, betrayed an unanimous de- 
sire of equality: and that, being yet unable to shine like English lords and 
deputies in public assemblies, we were at least desirous of distinguishing 
ourselves by equal magnificence in our cirques, by the splendour of our 
parks, and by the swiftness of our horses. 

‘ Yet nothing could have been more easy to divine than this simple truth: 
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it was ouly necessary to converse with the importers of some of these 
fashions, with the Compte de Lauraguais, the Duc de Lauzun, the Duc 
de Chartres, the Marquis de Conflans, and many others, in order to learn 
that it was not to superficial imitations that they intended to confine their 
views, 

* However this may be, it is certain that all the young men at court, not 
excepting even the princes of the blood, allowed themselves to be carried 
away by the torrent. The queen evinced the most decided dislike of the 
constraints of our etiquette, and a decided fancy to English gardens, as 
well as to horse-races, at the latter of which she frequently presided.’— 
Vol. i. pp. 130, 131. 

But we quit this subject in order to accompany our author 
to America, whither he was ordered to go in the latter part 
of the year 1782, in order to juin his regiment. It was his 
fate that ‘as a soldier he was to serve along campaign with- 
out battles; that in going to meet the enemy he should find 
him retreating, and shut up in the most inaccessible fortress- 
es; and that as a traveller he should be compelled to be al- 
ways running from one place to another, from north to south, 
and from the frozen to the torrid zone, without ever having 
it in his power to stay at any of the places most calculated to 
excite his curiosity.” Of course he found every thing to ad- 
mire in the natural magnificence of the country, and in the 
republican spirit which had already made such rapid advan- 
ces among the insurgent colonists. He thus conveys his re- 
collections of Washington:— 


‘ His exterior disclosed, as it were, the history of his life: simplicity, 
grandeur, dignity, calmness, goodness, firmr ess, the attributes of bis char- 
acter, were also stamped upon his features and in all his persbn. His sta- 
ture was noble and elevated; the expression of his features mild and be- 
nevolent; his smile graceful and pleasing; his manners simple, without fa- 
miliarity. 

‘He did not display the luxury of a monarchical general; every thing 
announced in him the hero of a republic: he inspired with, rather than 
commanded respect; and the expression of all those that surrounded his 
person manifested the existence in their breasts of feelings of sincere af- 
fection, and of that entire confidence in the chief upon whom they seemed 
exclusively to found all their hopes of safety. His quarters, at a little dis- 
tance from the camp, offered the image of the order and regularity dis- 
played in the whole tenor of his life, his manner, and conduct. 

‘I had expected to find in this popular camp soldiers ill equipped, offi- 
cers without instruction, republicans destitute of that urbanity so com- 
mon in our old civilized countries. I recollected the first moment of their 
revolution, when husbandmen and artisans who had never held a gun had 
hastened, without order, and in the name of their country, to go and fight 
the British phalanxes, offering only to the view of their astonished ene- 
mies an assemblage of rough and unpolished beings, whose only military 
insignia consisted of a cap, upon which the word daberty was written. 

‘It will, therefore, be easily imagined how much I was surprised at 
finding an army well disciplined, in which every thing offered the aspect 
‘f order, reason, information, and experience. The manners and language 
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of the generals, their aids-de-camp, and the other officers, were noble and 
appropriate, and were heightened by that natural benevoleace which ap- 
pears to me as much preferable to politeness as a mild countenance is 
preferable to a mask, upon which the utmost labour has been bestowed 
to render its features graceful. 

‘The personal dignity of each individual, the noble pride with which 
ali were inspired by the love of liberty and a sentiment of equality, had 
been no slight obstacles to the elevation of a chief who was to rise above 
them without exciting their jealousy, and to subject their independent 
spirit to the rules of discipline without promoting discontent. 

‘ Any other man but Washington would have failed in the attempt; 
but such were his genius and his wisdom, that, in the midst of the storms 
of a revolution, he commanded during seven years the army of a free na- 
tion, without exciting the alarms of his countrymen or the suspicions of 
the congress. 

‘Under every circumstance he united in his favour the suffrages of 
rich and poor, magistrates and warriors: in short, Washington is, perhaps, 
the only man who ever conducted and terminated a civil war, without hay- 
ing drawn upon himself any deserved censure. As it was known to all 
that he entirely disregarded his own private interest, and consulted solely 
the general welfare, he enjoyed during his life those unanimous homages 
which the greatest men generally fail to receive from their contempora- 
ries, and which they must only expect from posterity. It might have been 
said that envy, seeing him so highly established in public estimation, had 
become discouraged, and cast away her shafts in despair of their ever being 
able to reach him. 

‘ Washington, when I saw him, was forty-nine years of age. He en- 
deavoured modestly to avoid the marks of admiration and respect which 
were so anxiously offered to him; and yet no man ever knew better how 
to receive and acknowledge them. He listened with an obliging atten- 
tion to all those who addressed him, and the expression of his countenance 
had conveyed his answer before he spoke.’—Vol, i. pp. 346—350. 


The American ladies also, as we have no doubt they de- 
served, have come in for a large portion of the count’s hom- 
age. Here we fully coincide in the tributes which he pays to 
their beauty, and, above all, to the spirit of sincerity, of vir- 
tue, and of dignified simplicity that so peculiarly distinguish- 
es them from the boarding-school demoiselles of another 
country which we dare not name. He particularises, with a 
tender remembrance, the names of the Champlains and Hun- 
ters of Newport, to which we might add a score of others if 
we were not afraid of exciting jealousy. But we find that 
the lady who went nearest towards effacing from his heart 
all recollection of Madame Segur was a fair Quaker. They 
are certainly 4 dangerous sect. There is more peril to be en- 
countered beneath one of their coal-box drab bonnets than 
in all the eyes that ever shone through artificial flowers. That 
coquettish simplicity of dress, its perfect neatness so embla- 
matic of purity, that latent smile, just sufficient to dimple the 
cheek without uttering a sound, and, above all, the snow 
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white stocking fitted exactly to the foot that cannot be con- 
cealed, have a witchery about them which we are sure never 
entered into the contemplation of the good and honest Penn. 
We know not how it is, but woman seems to possess in every 
climate, and under all varieties of costume, the faculty of 
turning every circumstance to the use of her natural attrac- 
tions. We suppose that madame Segur did not read the fol- 
lowing passage without feeling one of those gentle palpita- 
tions which betray the terrible instinct of jealousy. 


‘ My longest visits were paid to an old man very silent, who very sel- 
dotn bared his thoughts and never bared his head. His gravity and mono- 
syllabic conversation announced, at first sight, that he was a quaker. It 
must, however, be confessed that, in spite of all the veneration I felt for 
his virtue, our first interview would probably have been our last, had I 
not seen the door of the drawing-room suddenly opened, and a being, 
which resembled a nymph rather than a woman, enter the appartment. 
So much beauty, so much simplicity, so much elegance, and so much mo- 
desty were, perhaps, never before combined in the same person. It was 
Polly Leiton, the daughter of my grave quaker. Her gown was white, like 
herself, whilst her ample muslin neck-kerchief, and the envious cambric 
of her cap, which scarcely allowed me to see her light coloured hair, and 
the modest attire, in short, of a pious virgin, seemed vainly to endeavour 
- conceal the most graceful figure and the most beautiful forms imagina- 
ble. 

* Her eyes seemed to reflect, as in a mirror, the meekness and purity of 
her mind, and the goodness of her heart; she received us with an open 
ingenuity which delighted me, and the use of the familiar word thou, 
which the rules of her sect prescribed, gave to our new acquaintance the 
appearance of an old friendship. 

‘In our conversations she excited my surprise by the candour, full of 
originality, of her questions :—*‘* Thou hast then,” she said, ‘* neither wife 
nor children in Europe, since thou leavest thy country, and comest so far 
to engage in that cruel occupation—war?” 

‘ « But it is for your welfare,” I replied, ‘‘ that I quit all I hold dear. 
and it is to defend your liberty that I come to fight the English.” 

‘« The English,” she rejoined, ** have done thee no harm, and where- 
fore shouldst thou care about our liberty? We ought never to interfere 
in other people’s business unless it be to reconcile them together and pre- 
vent the effusion of blood.” 

‘ * But,” said I, ‘my king has ordered me, to come here and engage 
his enemies and your own.”—* Thy king, then, orders thee to do a thing 
which is unjust, inhuman, and contrary to what thy God ordereth. Thou 
shouldst obey thy God and disobey thy king, for he is king to preserve 
and not todestroy. Iam sure that thy wife, if she have a good heart, is 
of my opinion.” 

‘What could I reply to that angel? For, in truth, I was tempted to be- 
lieve that she was a celestial being. Certain it is, that, if | had not then 
been married and happy, I should, whilst coming to defend the liberty of 
the Americans, have lost my own at the feet of Polly Leiton.’—Vol. i. 
pp. 357--369. 


We do not wonder at it. Polly Leiton, it must be owned, 
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was a very fascinating girl; and here we may take leave to pro- 
test in general against the modern, or rather the recent inno- 
vations in the costume of our,“ friendly” countrywomen, 
who are really rendering themselves every day more and 
more formidable, from the contrasts of ancient simplicity 
and refined elegance which they are introducing into their at- 
tire. As to the decorative furniture of their houses, it hath 
no bounds, and the ingenuity with which they defend these 
luxuries would almost enable them to qualify for the bar. It 
was but a short time since that a certain “ friend” of our ac- 
quaintance returned home after a short absence, and finding 
his drawing-room newly hung with a splendid paper of a 
rose pattern exclaimed—‘ Well Mary! what do I see? red 
roses!” “ Jt is even so, John,”’ she replied, “ surely thou 
couldst not expect to find drab roses!” The good man was 
confounded, and paid the account without another murmur. 

The count’s reflections upon the rise and perfection of the 
American constitution indicate a thorough acquaintance with 
the subject, though, in the present state of the world, they 
appear prosing and common-place. He appears to entertain 
some doubts as to the duration of the union between the 
southern and northern states, seeing that, in many respects, 
their interests and habits are diametrically opposed to each 
other. But even if a separation should ever take place be- 
tween them, we do not apprehend that the consequences would 
be at all important to either division of the federation, They 
would both still continue republican, and would still preserve 
their present institutions. We do not, indeed, understand what 
it is that either party would gain by the change; on the contra- 
ry, each must lose a certain, though, perhaps, not a very con- 
siderable portion of its moral as well as its physical strength, 
by breaking up the sort of joint-tenancy which at present sub- 
sists between them. The creation ef several similar federa- 
tions in Mexico and South America must tend rather to con- 
firm the vigour of the northern union than to impair it. 

It is worth observing that, upon his return from North 
America, the count, after encountering the perils of ship- 
wreck, was obliged to put into Puerto Cabello in order to 
avoid the British fleet. Upon that occasion he visited Cara- 
cas, Valencia, and other towns in the interior, and ccllected 
sufficient information to enable him, even at that time, to 
foresee the present independence of the Spanish colonies! It 
is not difficult to be an ex post facto prophet! But upon turn- 
ing over the second volume we find, what we had not before 
suspected, that our author’s imagination was rather of an in- 
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flammable character. He avows his faith in magnetism! Upon 
this extraordinary subject he must speak for himself. 





‘ Would it not be curious and useful to humanity, to ascertain, by me- 
ditation and experiment, how far this faculty of the imagination could be 
extended, so as to be capable of producing so many impressions, and to 
occasion such effects on a sick person; and finally, to establish the distinc- 
tion supposed to exist between the imagination and the will? 

‘ Thousands of proofs attest that somnambulism exists; while a thousand 
written testimonies deny its existence: the learned ought not certainly to 
keep us any longer insuch a state of painful doubt. Wishing to avoid all 
controversy on this matter, 1 will admit, that after having been witncss of 
many inexplicable effects and numerous paroxsyms I did not see any posi- 
tive cures: and yetit was, indeed, the hope of seeing this result brought 
about. that had chiefly excited my ardor. 

‘Our minds were, at this period, almost intoxicated with a tender phi- 
lanthropy, which led us to seek with passion the means of being useful to 
humanity, and render the fate of mankind more happy; whatever may be 
said, this is of all our predilections that of which we ought most to re- 
gret the extinction. Even its excess is of all human errors the most ex- 
cusable. 

‘ Nor can I describe with what zeal and sincerity, we braved public ri- 
dicule in promoting the new doctrine, in the hope of consoling our fellow- 
creatures and curing them. No missionaries ever displayed more ardor 
and charity.’—Vol. ii. pp. 50, 51. 


The count then proceeds to relate an anecdote of one of 
his brother disciples, which makes us lament that magnetism 
was not known in the days of Cervantes. As it stands, how- 
ever, the story is truly Quixotic. 


‘ My friend, when on his way to Versailles to attend the queen’s ball. 
met a man who was carried ona bier. Being suddenly seized with the 
desire of serving the sick man, and not wishing to lose the opportunity of 
perbaps saving a fellow creature, he ordered his carriage to stop, as well 
as the bearers of the bier: the rain fell in torrents, my friend was in his 
ball-dress, and merely wore a light silk coat, but nothing could cool his 
zeal; he alighted vainly interrogated the bearers as to the state of the pa- 
tient; but astonishment had rendered them mute. 

‘He, however, without waiting any longer for a reply, bent over the 
body of the sufferer, and proceeded to magnetize him with the utmost fer- 
vour. Having repeated the trial without effect, he, at length, exclaimed: 
«¢ What is really the malady of this poor man?” turning to the wondering 
bearers, who, having now recovered a little from their stupor, replied: 
«“ He is no longer sick, for he has been dead these three days.”” My friend 
thus disconcerted, re-entered his carriage, and next day told me of his lu- 
dicrous adventure, which I, of course, took care to keep a secret.—Vol. 


ii. pp. 51, 52. 

After his appointment to the Russian mission the count 
very properly made it his business to apply to several sour- 
ces for information as to the new duties which were about to 
devolve upon him. This object brought him to London in or- 
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der to consult with M. d’Adhemar, the French ambassador, 
concerning the interests of the British cabinet in that em- 
pire. We cannot refuse ourselves the pleasure of extracting 
the observations which he bestows on our commercial and 
agricultural pre-eminence. 


‘ However proud I felt of the recent triumph our arms had obtained 
over those of our rivals, in taking thirteen rich provinces from them, I 
confess that I could not witness, without a sentiment of surprise mingled 
with regret, the superiority which long habits of public right and liberty 
gave to this constitutional, over our almost absolute monarchy. 

‘ The activity of commerce, the perfection of agriculture, the indepen- 
dence of the people, on whose forehead one imagines he sees inscribed 
that they will obey nothing but the laws, all the prodigies of an industry 
without shackles, of a patriotism which knows how to make, from private 
interests of every kind, an united and indissoluble fasces of the general 
interest, the unbounded resources derived from a credit founded on good 
faith, strengthened by the inviolability of individual right, and guaranteed 
by the stability of her institutions; all this wonderful whole made me en- 
vy for my country, the same legal system and happy combination of roy- 
alty, aristocracy, and democracy, which had raised an island of small di- 
mensions, under a rigorous sky, an island scarcely known by the Romans, 
to the rank of one of the most opulent, happy, free, and formidable pow- 
ers of Europe.’—Vol. ii. pp. 63—65. 


By way, we presume, of a counter-balance to this eulogy 
the count is rather satirical when he speaks of our metropo- 
lis. Yet we cannot deny that at the bottom of his ridicule 
there is but too much truth. 


‘ Nothing, on the other hand, can be more surprising than the contrasts 
presented by London to a traveller at first view: the monotonous regulari- 
ty of some quarters of this city, which are quite spacious, clean and uni- 
form; and the dirt and darkness of several others; the incredible activity 
of an innumerable crowd of people who are running about the streets; 
the sorrowful gravity which reigns on every face; the brilliancy of the il- 
luminations at Vauxhall, and in the public gardens; the silence of that 
multitude of walkers, who seem to frequent balls and assemblies, more 
with a view of making each other miserable than for amusement; the per- 

tual movement of an immense population on working days, the solitude 
and dullness which succeed on Sundays; the licentiousness of elections, 
the frequency of riots, the facility with which order is restored in the name 
of the law; the respect shown to the constituted authorities; the abuse that 
is lavished and the stones thrown at men in power; the profound senti- 
ment of civil equality, aud the maintenance of the most ridiculous feudal 
customs; the boldest philosophy; and the most obstinate intolerance per- 
sisted in towards the catholics; the admiration accorded, and unlimited 
honours rendered to talents and merit of every kind, and yet, an almost 
exclusive esteem for wealth; finally, a boundless ardor for every enjoy- 
ment, and an almost incurable ennui for all the pleasures of life: such are 
only a part of the singularities which distinguish these proud islanders, 
a people apart from the rest of the world, and whose manners, character, 
inclinations, qualities, and defects so totally differ from those of other 
nations, that they seem to be a separate community amidst the great 
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European family, and which has for many centuries retained and preserv- 
ed a stamp which is distinct, original, and indellible.’—Vol. ii. pp. 65, 66. 


Upon the subject of his mission the count found M. d’ Ad- 
hemar every thing he could have wished him to be. But we 
suppose that the short lecture which our young diplomatist 
received from the famous count d’Aranda, the Spanish am- 
bassador in France, was worth all the other instructions to- 
gether which were lavished upon him by the veterans of the 
foreign office. We give that lecture not less for its singulari- 
ty than for the real wisdom which pervades it, premising on- 
ly that d’Aranda had an inveterate and ridiculous habit of 
adding, at almost every sentence, the phrase ‘ do you under- 
stand me now? 


‘ «¢ The object of politics is, you know, tolearn the strength, the means 
the interests, the rights, hopes, and fears of the different powers, so that 
we may be on our guard against them, and may, on proper occasions, con- 
ciliate, disunite, or oppose them, or form alliances with them, according 
as our safety or interest requires. Do you understand me now?” 

‘ «¢ Perfectly,” I replied, ‘* but this is exactly the knowledge that seems 
to me to require deep study and much difficulty to become master of.” 

‘* By no means,” said he, ‘‘ you are mistaken; in a few minutes, you 
will be perfectly master of the whole business. Look at this map, and 
see all the European states, great and, small, with their extent and boun- 
daries. Examine it well, and you will find that not one of these countries 
presents a regular compact whole, a complete square, a regular parallelo- 
gram, or perfect circle. There are always to be found some salient points, 
some vacancies of territory, and irregularities of outline. De you under- 
stand me now? 

«+ Took at the colossal empire of Russia; in the south, the Crimea is 
a peninsula projecting into the Black Sea, and that formerly belonged to 
the Turks: Moldavia and Wallacia are salient points, and have coasts on 
the Black Sea, which would be suitable to make the Russian territory 
compact, particularly if, by advancing towards the north, Poland were 
added to it; look again towards the north, there is Finland covered with 
rocks: it belongs to Sweden, and yet it is very close to Petersburg. Do 
you understand me? 

««* Let us now go to Sweden: do you see Norway? It is a broad strip 
that naturally depends on the Swedish territory. But, after all, it depends 
on Denmark. De you understand me? 

« ** Let us visit Prussia: remark how long, narrow and unconnected this 
kingdom is; how many points must be filled up to extend it on the side 
of Saxony, Silesia, and then on the banks of the Rhine! Do you understand 
me? And what shall we say of Austria? She possesses the Low Coun- 
tries; which are separated from her by the German states, while she is 
close to Bavaria, which does not belong to her. Do you understand me now? 
You will meet with Austria again in the centre of Italy; but how far dis- 
tant it is from its proper territory, while Venice and Piedmont would suit 
it perfectly! 

‘«¢ Well, I think I have said enough for one lesson. Do you understand 
me now? You see at present that all these powers wish to preserve their 
galient points, fill up their vacancies, and render their territory firm and 
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compact when they find an opportunity. Well, my dear sir, one lesson is 
sufficient, for this is the whole essence of politics. Do you understand 
me?’’ 

‘ «« Certainly,” I replied, “‘ I understand you, particularly when I cast 
my eyes upon the map of Spain, and see, on its western side, a long and 
handsome strip of territory, called Portugal, which would perfectly suit, 
I rather think, the compactness of Spain.” 

‘1 see that you do understand me,” replied the count d’Aranda. ‘ You 
are now quite as learned as mein diplomacy. Adieu—go on gayly and 
boldly, and you will prosper. Do you understand me?” ’—Vol. ii, pp. 78 


Thus furnished with abundance of good advice, our author 
set out upon his mission to Russia, but, as we have already 
observed upon this part of his work, we shall repeat our re- 
gret that it adds so very little to our knowledge of the cha- 
racters who figured at the court of her, whom the prince de 
Ligne, in his pointed manner, designated as Catherine /e 
grand. We shall add two anecdotes, both illustrative, in their 
way, of the administration of justice at that time in Russia. 
The first is a tragical story. 


‘ Marie Felicite le Riche, a young woman, handsome and gentle, had 
come to Russia with her father, whom a young noble had sent for to di- 
rect a manufactory. This undertaking not succeeding, the old man was 
ruined, and soon saw himself without the means of existence for himself 
and daughter. 

* Marie bad formed an attachment for a young workman, but she had, 
at the same time, inspired the Russian officer who commanded the district 
in which they lived with a violent passion for herself. This person, influ- 
enced only by his desires, easily persuaded her father to refuse giving his 
daughter’s hand to her lover, who was poor; he, at the same time, added, 
that one of his female relations wished to have a young person in her house 
and that so advantageous a place would suit his daughter; the unfortunate 
father accepted the offer with gratitude. 

‘ Marie, separated from her lover, set out for St. Petersburg, and was 
placed under the superintendence of an old woman, in a small lodging 
where she was provided with whatever she wanted, except her freedom, 
the protection she had hoped for, and the means of hearing from her lover, 
or corresponding with him. 

‘ Being in the age of hope, Marie was resigned, and expected every 
thing from time: it soon, however, completed her misfortunes ; her pretend- 
ed benefactor arrived, threw off all disguise, and could no longer be re- 
garded but as a vile corruptor. She, however, resisted with the double 
force of love and virtue. 

‘Convinced of the tnutility of every means of seduction, so long as 
the young girl cherished the hope of being one day united to the object 
of her affections, the ravisher deceived ber by causing a false account of 
her lover’s death to be communicated. This fatal news threw her into 
wretchedness and despair. Her persecutor, profiting by it, consummated 
his crime by violence, and then basely deserted her. The unfortunate Ma- 
rie, unable to sustain the shock, sunk under it, and lost her senses; upon 
which, the pity of some charitable neighbour placed her in an hospital. 
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‘ Two years had elapsed, since this affair occurred, when I was shown 
the deplorable victim of love and crime. Pale, languishing, and wander- 
ing, it was still easy to trace some remains of beauty; no sound escaped 
her lips; she had lost the power of expressing her sorrow: with her eyes 
continually fixed, and her hands on her bosom, she remained in the same 
state of consternation, surprise, silence, and even the attitude she had as- 
sumed, when the death of her lover was first announced; her body alone 
seemed to exist, while the soul of this luckless girl seemed to seek the 
object, which, under other circumstances, would have been the charm of 
her life. 

‘ Never will this melancholy spectacle be effaced from my memory. M. 
d’Aguesseau, my brother-in-law, who happened to be at St. Petersburgh, 
and who was affected like myself by the sight of this young creature, 
made a sketch of her face; I am still in possession of the design, which 
frequently reminds me of the affecting Marie and her misfortunes.’—Vol. 
ii, pp. 190-192, 


The second anecdote is laughable enough, though it seemed 
likely to end in a very different manner. 


‘ A rich foreigner, named Suderland was banker to the court and natu- 
ralized in Russia: he enjoyed great favour with the empress. He was one 
morning informed that his house was surrounded with guards, and that 
the head of the police wanted to see him. 

‘ This officer, whose name was Reliew, entered soon after, in great con- 
sternation, and, addressing Suderland, said, ‘‘ 1 am charged, to my deep 
regret, by my gracious sovereign, to execute an order of which the seve- 
rity terrifies and afflicts me, yet I am ignorant by what fault or crime you 
have excited the resentment of her majesty to such a degree.” 

‘«* Me! sir, replied the banker, “ I am as ignorant, and even more so 
than yourself; my surprise exceeds your own. But what is this order?’ 

‘ « Sir,” rejoined the otlicer, ‘‘I really want courage to make it known 
to you.” 

Je What! can I have lost the confidence of the empress?’ 

- © “If that was all, you would not see me so distressed. Confidence may 
be renewed, or a place restored.” ) 

‘ « Well! am I to be sent back to my own country 

‘« That would be disagreeable, but with your riches people are well 
off every where.” 

* «© My God!” exclaimed Suderland, trembling, ‘ is it intended to ex- 
ile me to Siberia?” 

*«* Alas! one could return from thence.” 

* «To throw me into prison, perhaps?” 

‘ “If only that, you might get out again.” 

* *« Good heavens! do they intend to knout me?” 

«« That is a dreadful punishment, but it does not kill.” 

‘ « But how!” said the banker, whose terror had now become still great- 
er, is my life in danger? The empress so kind and merciful, and who 
spoke to me with such kindness, only two days ago, does she wish......... 
but I cannot believe it. Pray come to the point! death itself would be 
preferable to this suspense.” 

*«* Well then! my dear sir,” said the officer at length in a lamentable 
tone, ‘‘ my gracious sovereign has given orders to impale you.” 

- * To empale me!” cried Suderland, fixing his eyes on the interlocutor: 
‘but you have lost your senses, or the empress has not preserved hers: 
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besides, you would not surely receive such an order without representing 
its barbarity and extravagance.” 

‘ « Alas! my unfortunate friend, I did that which we scarcely ever dare 
attempt. I showed my surprise and sorrow; and was about to hazard some 
humble remonstrances but my august sovereign, in a tone of irritation, 
reproaching me for my hesitation, ordered me to quit her presence, and 
execute her wishes instantly , adding the following words, which still ring 
in my ears: Go, said she, and do not forget that it is your duty to perform, 
without murmuring, all the commissions.with which I deign to entrust you,” ? 
—Vol ii, pp. 197—199. 

After a great deal of difficulty the banker obtained per- 
mission to address a note to the e.npress, who, upon reading 
it, instantly comprehended the matter, and, after ordering 
him to be liberated, thus explained the mistake. 

‘ ** T now, said she, ‘“‘see the cause of a scene as ludicrous as it is in- 
conceivable: I had, for some years, a pretty dog, of which I was very fond, 
and I had given him the name of Suderland, because it was that of an 
Englishman who presented it tome. This little animal has just died; I 
ordered Reliew to have it stuffed: and, as he hesitated, I got into a pas- 

_sion with him, imagining that he had, from foolish vanity, thought such a 
commission beneath his dignity ; such is the solution of this ridiculous enig- 
ma.”’ ’—Vol. ii, p. 200. 

Catharine usually spoke to her agents and ministers in the 
French language, and Reliew, it seems, mistook the word em- 
paler, to empale, for empailler, to stuff. Such are the securi- 
ties for life in Russia! 

In conclusion, we must observe that the translation, from 
which we have quoted, is very unequal in its execution. 
Some passages are tolerably well rendered, while others are 
treated in the most negligent manner. The errors of the 
press in it are innumerable. 


THE ADVERSARIA. 


For the Port Folio. 


I can always get people to laugh with me, and I like to 
laugh too, at times; but the difficult thing is to get one “ soft 
modest, melancholy female fair,” that will be grave with me, 
and enter into my serious and solemn reflections, when I have 
them. 


I believe there is no danger of my ever living in a great 
house, and I am not sorry for it. There is such a stately ab- 
sence of all comforts; every thing that unsophisticated na- 
ture delights to cling to, is put so far away, and the owner 
seems somehow alone in the middle of his works like Nebu- 
chadnezzar, saying, “ Behold now this great Babylon which / 
have made.” 
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I should like elegance dearly, if she were not so nearly al- 
lied to luxury—and luxury too I could tolerate, if she were 
not so abominably selfish. I can never believe that a being, 
whose wants are endless and numberless, can spare even a 
thought for the wants of others. Very luxurious people do 
some charitable things but they are induced to do them by 
vanity, example, or solicitation. You always hear of heroism 
and great exertions of all kinds in poor countries. 


The account of the death of the patriarch of Braintree, 
who passed from one state of being to another so quictly, 
that the circumstance was almost unperceived by his atten- 
Gants, will remind the admirer of Dryden of a beautiful pas- 
sage in that author:— | 

‘*Of no distemper, of no blast he died, 

But fell like autumn fruit that mellowed long: 
Ev’n wondered at because he dropped no sooner. 
Fate seem’d to wind him up for fourscore years; 
Yet freshly ran he on ten winters more; 

Till, like a clock worn out with eating time, 
The wheels of weary life at last stood still.” 

Progress of Time. One of the ancient ornaments of the 
church, (bishop Bull) has expressed himself on this trite, 
but most affecting subject, with impressive simplicity: ‘‘ three- 
score or fourscore years make a great noise, and sound high, 
and whilst they are before us, look big, and seem to be a 
long time of duration. But one year steals away after anoth- 
er, and when the whole term is out, we wonder, and are 
vexed at our false arithmetic; the vast number of years seems 
as a cypher, and the time that is past appears as a dream, 
yea, a mere nothing.” 


The anonymous author of Chz/de Harold in the Shades, an 
infernal Romaunt, has given, in a few lines, a very just cha- 
racter of Dr. Johnson’s peculiar cast of genius. In the al- 
lusion contained in the last verse, the reader of Boswell will 
recognise the lexicographer’s humorous burst of impatience 
at being told, as an alarming piece of news, that the Isle of 
Man was in a state of rebellion,—* Pshaw! a tempest in a 
slop basin!” We protest against it, however, as applicable to 
his writings. 

‘¢ Unmanner’d, self-will’d, stubborn, stern, austere, 
Pedantic, solemn, prejudiced and proud; 

In knowledge a deep fount, profound, yet clear; 
In wit the flame which cleaves the summer cloud, 
In argument a torrent fierce and loud, 


O’erbearing opposition; a philosopher, 
Yet credulous as childhood, though endowed 
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With might from error’s face the mask to tear: 
An elephant when wrath, when pleased a dancing bear. 


Of kind affections, but ip act uncouth; 

Not brooking contradiction in the fray 

Of tongues, and seeking victory more than truth, 
Blind to his own defects, life’s transient day, 

Like mastiff o’er his bone, he growled away; 

Too apt to wield a club, he often smote 

Some teasing fly which buzz’d around in play; 
And such too oft his style (himself I quoie,) 

A tea pot in a storm, sound signifying nought.” 


The temper of James I, though somewhat irascible, was 
only on great and repeated provocations susceptible of ran- 
cour and revenge: towards his courtiers and favourites he 
was affable and kind, and unfortunately both for himself and 
his family, he could deny them nothing: and his genuine love 
of humour always pleaded effectually in behalf of literary 
offenders. Of the effect of wit in appeasing his resentment 
we have the following instance in Howell’s Letters: “ As I 
remember some years since, there was a very abusive satire 
in verse brought to our king, and as the passages were being 
read to him, he often said, that if there were no other men 
in England, the rogue should hang for it. At last being come 
to the conclusion, which was, after all his railing, 


‘* Now God preserve the king, the queen, the peers, 
And grant the author long may wear his ears, 


this pleased him so well, that he broke out into laughter, and 
said, ** By my soul, so thou shalt for me, thou art a bitter, 
but thou art a witty knave! 


FAITHLESS NELLY GRAY. 
A pathetic Ballad. 


Ben Battle was a soldier bold, 
And used to war’s alarms; 

But a cannon-ball took off his legs, 
So he laid down his arms! 


Now as they bore him off the field, 
Said he, ** Let others shoot, 
For here I leave my second leg, 

And the Forty-second Foot” 


? 


The army-surgeons made him limbs: 
Said he,—‘* They’re only pegs: 

But there’s as wooden members quite, 
As represent my legs!” 
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But when he call’d on Nelly Gray, 
She made him quite a scoff, 

And when she saw his wooden legs, 
Began to take them off! 


**O, Nelly Gray! O, Nelly Gray! 
Is this your love so warm? 
The love that loves a scarlet coat, 

Should be more uniform!” 


Said she, “‘ I loved a soldier once, 
For he was blithe and brave; 

But I will never have a man 
With both legs in the grave! 


Before vou had those timber toes, 
Your love I did allow, 

But then, you know, you stand upon 
Another footing now!” 


* O, Nelly Gray! O, Nelly Gray! 
For all your jeering speeches, 
At duty’s call, 1 left my legs 
In Badajos’s breaches!” 


“‘ O, false and fickle Nelly Gray! 
I know why you refuse: 

Though I’ve no feet—some other man 
Is standing in my shoes! 


Now when he went from Nelly Gray, 
His heart so heavy got— 

And life was such a burthen grown, 
It made him take a knot! 


So round his melancholy neck 
A rope he did entwine, 

And, for his second time in life, 
Enlisted in the line! 


One end he tied around a beam, 
And then removed his pegs, 

And, as his legs were off,—of course, 
He soon was off his legs! 


And there he hung, till he was dead 
As any nail in town,— 

» For though distress had cut him up, 

It could not cut him down! 
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A FAIRY TALE. 


On Hounslow Heath—and close beside the road, 
As western travellers may oft have seen,— 
A little house some years ago there stood, 
A minikin abode; 
And built like Mr. Birkbeck’s all of wood; 
The walls of white, the window-shutters green;— 
Four wheels it had at North, South, East, and West, 
(Tho’ now at rest,) 
On which it used to wander to and fro’ 
Because its master ne’er maintained a rider, 
Like those who trade in Paternoster Row; 
But made his buiness travel for itself, 
Till he had made his pelf, 
And then retired—if one may call it so, 
Of a roadsider. 


Perchance, the very race and constant riot 
Of stages, long and short, which thereby ran, 
Made him more relish the repose and quiet 

Of his now sedentary caravan; 
Perchance, he loved the ground because ’twas common 

And so he might impale a strip of soil, 

That furnish’d by his toil, 

Some dusty greens, for him and his old woman;— 
And five tall hollyhocks, in dingy flower. 
Howbeit, the thoroughfare did no ways spoil 
His peace,—unless, in some unlucky hour, 
A stray horse came and gobbled up his bow’r! 


? 


But tired of always looking at the coaches, 
The same to come,—when they had seen them one day! 
And, used to brisker life, both man and wife 
Begin to suffer NUE’s approaches, 
And feel retirement like a long wet Sunday,— 
So, having had some quarters of school breeding, 
They turned themselves, like other folks, to reading; 
But setting out where others nigh have done, 
And being ripen’d in the seventh stage, 
The childhood of old age, 
Began as other children have begun,— 
Not with the pastorals of Mr. Pope, 
Or Bard of Hope, 
Or Paley, ethical, or learned Porson,—- 
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| But spelt, on Sabbaths, in St. Mark, or John, 
| And then relax’d themselves with Whittington, 
Or Valentine and Orson— 
But chiefly fairy tales they loved to con, 
And being easily melted, in their dotage, 
Slobber’d,—and kept 
Reading,—and wept 
Over the White Cat in their wooden cottage. 


Thus reading on—the longer 
They read, of course, their childish faith grew stronger 
In Gnomes, and Hags, and Elves and giants grim,— 
If talking Trees and birds reveal’d to him, 
She saw the flight of Fairyland’s fly-wagons, 
And magic fishes swim 
In puddle ponds, and took old crows for dragons,— 
Both were quite drunk from the enchanted flaggons; 
When as it fell upon a summer’s day, 
As the old man sat a feeding 
On the old babe-reading, 
Beside his open street-and-parlour door, 
| A hideous roar 
Proclaim’d a drove of beasts was coming by the way. 








| Long-horned, and short, of many a different breed, 
Tall, tawny brutes, from famous Lincoln levels 
Or Durham feed! 
With some of those unquiet black dwarfodevils, 
From nether side of Tweed, 
; Or Firth of Forth; 
| Looking half wild with joy to leave the North,— 
With dusty hides, all mobbing on together,— 
When,—whether from a fly’s malicious comment 
Upon his tender flank, from which he shrank; 
Or whether 
Only in some enthusiastic moment,— 
However, one brown monster, in a frisk, 
Giving his tail a perpendicular whisk, 
Kick’d out a passage thro’ the beastly rabble; 
And after a pas seul,—or, if you will, a 
Horn-pipe before the basket-maker’s villa, 
Leapt o’er the tiny pale,— 
Back’d his beef-steaks against the wooden gable 
And thrust his brawny bell-rope-of a tail 
Right o’er the page, 
Wherein the sage 
Just then was spelling some romantic fable. 
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The old man, half a scholar, half a dunce. 
- Could not peruse, who could?—two tales at once; 
And being huff’d | 
At what he knew was none of Riquet’s Tuft; 
Bang’d-to the door, 
But most unluckily enclosed a morsel 
Of the intruding tail, and all the tassel:— 
The monster gave a roar, 
And bolting off with speed, increased by pain, 
The little house became a coach once more, 
And like Macheath, “ took to the road again!” 
Just then, by fortune’s whimsical decree, 
The ancient woman stooping with her crupper 
Towards sweet home, or where sweet home should be, 
Was getting up some household herbs for supper; 
Thoughtful of Cinderella, in the tale, 
And quaintly wondering if magic shifts 
Could o’er a common pumpkin so prevail, 
To turn it to a coach;—what pretty gifts 
Might come of cabbages, and curly kale; 
Meanwhile she never heard her old man’s wail, 
Nor turn’d till home had turn’d a corner quite 
Turn’d out of sight! 


At last, conceive her, rising from the ground, 
Weary of sitting on her russet clothing, 
And locking round 
Where rest was to be found, 
There was no house—no villa there—no nothing! 
No house! 
The change was quite amazing; 
It made her senses stagger for a minute, 
The riddle’s explication seem’d to harden; 
But soon her superanuated nous 
Explained the horrid mystery;—and raising 
Her hand to heaven, with the cabbage in it, 
On which she meant to sup,— 
“© Well! this zs Fairy Work! Ill bet a farden, 
Little Prince Silverwings has ketch’d me up, 
And set me down in some one else’s garden!” 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our review of the fashionable novel entitled ‘“* Almack’s”’ 
is from a correspondent to whose opinions we pay so much 
deference, that we have not taken any of those editorial 
liberties with the manuscript which is our imprescriptible 
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right. In this department, however, of our journal, we may 
venture to question the decision which pronounces this pro- 
duction to be ai/ nonsense. Tous it appears to be a lively and 
faithful delineation of fashionable life, as it exists not only 
in London, but in the principal cities of Europe; and this coun- 
try, also, with the exception of the indecency and immorali- 
ty ascribed to English society. The same heartlessness, the 
same incessant intriguing and maneuvering to get into what 
is called the first circle, is every where apparent where dis- 


’ play instead of real happiness, constitutes the business of 


life. We believe there is as much Almackery in Chesnut street, 
in our plain drab city of William Penn, as there is at the 
west end of London. We have not “ Lady Patronesses” to 
regulate our A/mackeries it is true; and perhaps it is to be re- 
gretted, for we have heard of cards of invitation being sent 
to distinguished strangers at fashionable hotels, who have 
been obliged to inquire of the barkeepers to whom they were 
indebted for such marks of hospitality. Of course, such in- 
dications of kindness did not proceed from persons of “ de- 
cided fashion,” but from that description of individuals who 
are intended to be exposed to ridicule by the author of “ Al- 
macks;”—a class who make their way, not by the proper 
claims of education and manners, but by the more obvious 
attractions of splendid mansions and luxurious entertain- 
ments. 

The present Number is embellished with a portrait of the 
Rice Bunting or Reed Bird, which has been copied with per- 
fect fidelity and fine taste from Wilson’s Ornithology, by the 
lady whose name appears on the plate. We feel a particular 
satisfaction in dwelling upon the merits of this artist, because 
she has ventured upon a path hitherto uncultivated by her 
sex, we believe, in this country, where females, to whom the 
gifts of fortune are denied, are too often doomed to consump- 
tion and poverty under the miserable pittance derived from 
the monotonous and deleterious labours of the needle. En- 
graving is an art at once useful and elegant; and as it does 
not require strength so much as dexterity and taste, we trust 
that we perform no unavailing service in recommending the 
example of Miss L. to the imitation of her fair countrywo- 
men. We will not display the temptations of celebrity to 
them, because their sphere is the domestic fireside: but this 
profession offers them solid comfort and independence, and it 
may be pursued in all the seclusion which becomes their gen- 
tle and retiring nature. 





















